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Do You 


Have 
Departments 





for 


WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 


Manual Iraining, 


Domestic Science, 
Shop and Forge W ork 
in your School?r 


If you do, you'll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 

You'll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover i i 
all your requirements and do "ena 
away with ‘‘shoppingaround.’’ 

We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
PortoRico to Oregon, andfrom 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 





ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 
















No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 


ate w.. ()RR & TOCKETT “rics. 


BENCH No. 10 


Established 1872 HARDWARE (9 
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Natural Slate Blackboards t- Boara you wit eventuaity:buy. 


KEENAN’S Albion Quarry KIND. 


| 
| 
To make your blackboard money go | 
farthest, buy | 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


We do not ask you to buy from us. 


A 
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All we ask you is to let us give you some 
‘““KEENAN ”’ 


signifies PAR EXCELLENCE 
—in— 
Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
— for — 


Then your own inner sense of self- Toilet, Shower and Bath 


Rooms 





impartial blackboard information and to 


give us a chance to submit quotations. 


interest will give us the business. 








Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. | 
Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. a Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Ask for our large Illustrated Suite A, ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Catalog " B.”’ BANGOR, PENNA. 


















“4.000 Square Feet of Writing Surface” 
THE MUROSCROLL 


just stop a moment, 

now, and consider 
what this means! It 
would require over 
thirteen hundred lineal 
feet of thirty-six inch 
wall blackboard to give 
you the equivalent in 
writing space to one 
MUROSCROLL roll. 
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charts, a permanent 
work because you file 
away the rolls when 
they are filled,asa new 
one—4,000 square feet— 
costs only $1.25. 

Permit us to send 
you descriptive litera- 
ture and a price list so 
you can satisfy yourself 
as to the advisability of 
completing your study- 
hall and class-room 
equipments with a 
MUROSCROLL. 

We not only solicit 
your patronage—we so- 
licit your inquiry. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Laboratory Furniture 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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P.S. You attend conventions to exchange ideas for 









: the betterment of all concerned. 
Samples of our Copper Plate and Stone Engravings 


will interest you. 









Visit our exhibit. You will not be asked to buy; 
neither will your order be refused. ) 











TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS The Pratt Teachers’ A 


Call upon us at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, Feb. 25-28. Let us know your 
probable vacancies beforehand if you wish us to arrange interviews for you. 


FISK anew awe Ss 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. - - CHICAGO 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We want direct notification of vacancies. We have the teachers for every grade 
and line of school work. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has recently placed from ONE to TWENTY-NINE teachers in 
each of 26 States and Canadian Provinces. 
It recommends carefully, accurately, directly. 
It registers teachers FREE. 








MANUAL ARTS BUREAU 2fiecrica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmirt, oo BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
all lines, we solicit a share of your patronage for 1913. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 E. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°3’'c°* 
Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. 








Recommends to School 
Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 


==BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





5 G c 12 Roberts Street, 
NORTHERN 1 TEACHERS AGENCY, FARGO, N. D 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, pppnee. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State 7am 1908-1 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rn0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN cw 

f i 4d tell : 

you about them "Me MM AMM” fucdtorecommenda teaches 
RECOMMEND s 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement 


They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 


501-503 Livingston Bidg. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY Roche's tenn 


We visit Colleges, Norma! and Public Schools, and select our candidates 
by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 















624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board uaneibers ony apply at any time for the filling of any position. 








gency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises Parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agen 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
—— Established 27 Years 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 1 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


328-29 Empire Bldg.. DENVER, COLO. 


School Officials in need of good teachers for Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
Music, Commercial, Kindergarten, Grade, or High School, should write us and we will 


Manual Tralainn 
Household Economics 
Commercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors: 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 





send you full report, including private information, education, experience, management, 
discipline, tactfulness, enthusiasm and health, in regard to some good applicants for the 


position. Try our service. 


WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager. 


‘The best way tos secure a thoroughly competent ‘Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from n which to select. 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. { When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal. We handle only direct calls from schoo! authorities. 
80 E. JAC KSON BLVD. -» CHICAGO, ILL. 








Manual Training When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 


Sareqneenanty Wo clusip tebesuid teachees onda 
rawing , ; 

Commercial | Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 
Agricultural E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 








an, A 
__ 204-06 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA — 


o Une Robertson 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1. mouette"A!t"'s 








Agency Department 
GREENVILLE, OHIO 
e Officials to secure competent 


rincipals and Progressive Teachers 
No registration fee. 


ON 
™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 27,2°S7° 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 







American Teachers’ Guild 


is in position to help School Boards and School and =. 
and desirable people. No charges. Superintendents, 
of all grades are asked to register with us. 





loyers. 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
Rooms 329 Railway Ex. Bidg., DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, Gh 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass't Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave. NEW YORE 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. _ CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Also recommend Athletic 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Coaches who can teach academis 


t Wis 
We suppl subjects. The University ¢ ° a 
mneweny DOMESTIC EGONOMY | Ero issu geaco 
8 selecte 
teachers of COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


The Specialists’ Educational Burea 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 
TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal: 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn't 


this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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THE 
OLIVER °3O” 


High in Quality, Low in Cost 
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An IDEAL MACHINE FOR PATTERN 
MAKING 


OLIVER MACHINERY CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York: 50 Church Street Los Angeles: Temple Street 
Chicago: Marquette Building Manchester, England 
St. Louis: Bank of Commerce. 
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Bemis Standard Bench 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


eens 


* 
.. 







soeoetoetoete « 


7 
. 





*, 
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? CATALOGUE FREE 
2 


: A. L. BEMIS, 


* S Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 
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1428 Front Ave., N. W. May we send Catalogs? Crand Rapids, Mich. 


$ * 
+ | 
$ | 





Grand Rapids 


School Furnishings 
The Dependable Kind 


The quality is recog- 
nized and appreciat- 
ed by discriminating 
Boards and Teach- 
ers — because it 
proves their merit 
in service. 


For All Departments 


Manual Training 
Benches — Drawing 
Tables — Model Stands 
— Domestic Science 
Tables and Cases—Lab- 
oratory Furniture — 
Wall Cases — Storage 
Cabinets — Tool Cases 
— Special Furniture. 





Department for the designing of special equipment 
involving your own ideas 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 








WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


' 
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When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
poses. We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you’ll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 






















































FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co,” ciickco ® 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 


*, SSS SS Dw Poetnetectectoctesetoetestostoetoe” 2. 2, PocPectos* ocPes Poctectectoctoctost os toc octerotetetotoctestostestectostoctestoctectostos octostostoctoeton” Poctectoctestostestoctostoctostocteoctostectoctostostoctoct oc ectont 
See erect cists eee esr sree treet atte eee cote atthe PNT STEMS t EArt tree estate te rere t eee re eee ee es eaeecoesoeceeseeseesoeseesoecee ste cee conse ec rac res raea cee coe coe cocoeteeteasy 
. 


z 
s b ib ? ‘ We invite all our readers to continue to ask i % 
questions of any 
u scrl er S Free Service Department kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and = 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. ‘, 

_ you _ re in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: * 
rms ——— a - a 2 : 4 
Adjustable Window Shades.... Domestic Science Equipment.. Library Shelving .............. PE sv kcconenuaacdedvces % 
Air School Furniture........... ie a Liquid Soap .............000ee Temperature Regulation ...... % 
Art Supplies Pea thekassckens ss UA ay baci +ya0% DAE Pet Os & 0h Sildaie a £494.40 6 0 BEE OE nbdde¥esvrcecice ss 4 
Athletic Field Apparatus...... Te ee ee Manual Training Benches..... EPOOWIIEEE 6 as.64000% 6080s eee + 
UL Shc O8n 0505000000008 Drawing Supplies ............ Supplies .........eeeeseeeee. Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... % 
PP ' ‘ 
Ma ai a Correspondence Schools .... WD -aibad Gis evceneoanas : 
0 re eer Drinking Fountains .......... Maps ... ose cecesscesccescccees EN 0s 7 6K air eae es ERS ARO = 
ea 505 56 004s0s eden Motion Picture Machines...... ND 65065 044440050000 04 608 + 
Blackboards ........c.cccccecee Dusters (sanitary) ............ eo Apparatus..... i OS ¥ 
Composition ................ ee BSE TOES csvesserccsasees. Waste Baskets ............... % 
ed eee es Fire ult Tatshes..........., Pencils LENO VERSE Keb e Re Rae Fad Water Pressure System........ $ 
RS errr Pencil Sharpeners ............. Weather Strips................ % 
ee CR -| First Aid Cabinets............. PENS .....scecsecsccsccces sees Window Ventilators............ $ 
Caps and Gowns............... es Physical Geography Supplies... Wire Window Guards......... y 
Chairs i  cceeanwedane’s coe eo Sesau ONO NeeHewes Woodworking Machinery ..... 4 
es eee OMOGTAPDS .ccccccscccccccces fe 

DP del Vedas vebeus BES weer eee cece ce eeeeensees 
— a DE Sreavecneedesesenes Playground Apparatus ........ Textbooks ? 
Class Pins eae ee ee ee SGT) Plumbing Fixtures ........... Agriculture ..... RPOTEMEH occ asas % 
Close Systems (electric) er a Portable Schoolhouses ........ eS: re COO 660s cacsues SY 
oe Sas beatae RR PCIe BUPGMES 2. cc sceseces Arithmetic ...... Plistory .......: 3 
Ssaaen” seo ie ccchauvesddabion doses Program Clocks (electric)..... AL coccscecscees EMR seacceseces + 
poms ‘+. pores EM Shan veniabins soe Projection Lanterns........... Astronomy ..... Language and &% 
a... oe Gymnasium Apparatus......... oe _——s Serre re Biology ......... Grammar..... $ 
Deafening Quilt = me — | ott. = peKkevene wee tn soe --»» Manual % 
iain leita eating Se CNOOL SUPPHES ....seeeeeeees Ootany ......... Traini — 
ae Pega ws.yccas b4065eeee Inks — PM es oon nn eve ayy 2 an vas heed bbs 4-60 Business Law ... wo i 3 
; EE eae hind eneneys cientific Apparatus .......... Chemistry ...... lature Study .. z 
eee, Terre ere eer re Janitor Supplies .............. Shelvitig ...........sescscsees Civil Govern- aoe. a 5 % 
ictionaries ............6eeeee. Kindergarten Supplies......... Skylight RP OTRCGENs 5 0:40.04 00450 -ment........... reas Shee $ 
Diplomas ............-...+0005 Laboratory Furniture ......... en Ree eee Composition cg 
BPUUUUOROMED cc ccccccccveccces | Laboratory Shade Hoist....... Stage Equipment ............. and Rhetoric... Political . en 5s 
rrr OrEroetretptreteeiroctoPoctodinctactocte este tedtetedetety Lobetotetetetateteredtedrecte.s Cn soccrisacnas ees cee Dictionaries ..... * % oY 
Ce er ee a ee eee FRET ee ere Tere Domestic Economy...... * 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. } ed tic ahahdahas Mae oe - Science........ Readers ee rere % 
Gentlemen :— We are interested in the items as checked above. If & Stationery .........seeeee ee eee English oo favkes * 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, you + Statuary .........sssceeeeeeees Literature..... Spanish .......+.- ? 
will be of help to ; « Sweeping Compounds.......... PORE scccccces ee D4 
p ; P a 

i, DE Mah ethedesdedseeees deans Geography ...... Typewriting .... % 
2 : P oa : 
EME, WRUNG awh 5. 0s00desadous Moedebnbadcecscedscccocesce ¢@ _ Kindergarten ............... Geology ........ Writing .......-- 3 
Talking Machines ............ Geometry ....... Zoology .....+-: % 
DUNG s obs seddecseccdccnoeadescecsess SNS 6a astenbenes shes ceosedvcnes $ 

Official Bids 5 chide tim cenenbnd ne deddé cenes ania sioeapiel 

, | ae pRdssebe eed evedesébscese SP Midesestesendcacacas 191 
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SCHOOL JANITORS 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C, Putnam 


Publisht Feb. 15 
Price $1. postpaid 


10% discount on advance orders. 
Payment must accompany order. 
Write for special rates. 


American Academy of Medicine Press 
Easton, Pa. 


The Latest, Easiest 
Simplest and Best 


THE CENTURY 
SPELLING BOOK 





By J. B. Aswell, Joe Cook, 
S. G. Gilbreath 


a text that reduces spelling and 
word study to something like a 
science. Thorough from begin- 
ning to end, it takes hold of the 
child in a practical way; leads 
him surely and safely, and com- 
pels the use of information ac- 
quired so that it becomes a daily 
working force for the child. 

For specific information, rea@ 
this carefully: 


Report of the Sub-Gommission 
State of Florida 


This book, The Century Spelling 
Boo furnishes an excellent course 
pelling and contains the best 
odern methods of teaching orthog 
raphy and orthoepy. It is highly 
mended on account of (1) the 
extreme care with which it has been 
graded; (2) its excellent selection 
and grouping of words giving the 
pupil a vocabulary sufficiently large 
for all business purposes; (3) its 
full explanation of diacritical marks 
ind sounds before using them; (4) 
ts frequent reviews which are ab- 
solutely necessary in our country 
schools where the attendance is 
often irregular; (5) its suggestions 
ind directions which are of great 
practical utility to the teacher and 
the pupil It is a “real spelling 
ok not burdened with extraneous 
Its mechanical qualities are 


I:dueational Department, State of 
| ida, Oflice of W. M. Holloway, 
erintendent, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Don’t you wish to look into a 
book so needed just at this 
time? Don’t you wish to see 
ome statistics on spelling in 
the schools? If so, perhaps, our 
booklet—Methods and the 
Century Spelling Book might 


of interest. 


Correspondence Invited 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago 


New York 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration. superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, 
$1.35. Foreign, $1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 
files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 
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PAPER TOWELS 
LIQUID SOAP 


Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
reaDemane ST. PAUL, DETROIT, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
HOLLAND, MICGH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 Address 
This cut one-quarter actual size 





T is poor economy to 
buy unknown tools. 
When you have need 
for a tool of any kind it 
must be in good con- 
dition for good work. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


were put on the market over 40 
years ago to supply this demand 
for perfect tools and to identify 
them so they could be asked for by 
name and recognized at sight. 


This name Keen Kutter and 
the trademark on each tool 
is your protection, 
because every Keen 
Kutter tool is guaran- 
teed by the makers. 
If any defect develops 
your money will be 
refunded without question. 
**The Recollection of Qual- 
Price is Forgotten. ’’ 
—k.C. SIMMONS 
Trademark Recistered 
Ifnot at your dealer's, write us 
MARE SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
(Ine.) 
St. Louis & New Yoru, U.S.A. 





Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 
is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 

Payable only in advance with 
order. 





Position Wanted, 


Experienced high school principal and 
supervisor seeks engagement in Sum- 
mer School or for next School Term. 
Manual Training (Woodwork), Mechan- 
ical and Free-hand Drawing including 
Art Work in Grades, College Prepara- 
tory Mathematics, Physics and Chemis- 
try preferred. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address, Supervisor, 1816 Le- 
high Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
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[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. Silicate Book State Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Mewanee 


The Little Indian Boy 


By BELLE WILEY 







Teacher of Methods in Teachers’ Training School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A New Supplementary Reader for 
First and Second Grades that Has 
Distinctive Merit and Unusual Charm 





















This story of a little Indian boy who lived long, 
long ago admirably fulfills the recommendations of 
the Committee of Eight that children in the first two 
school years should gain a knowledge of primitive 
life. It vividly describes the every-day life of 
little Mewanee,— his games, his home life, and gives 
a remarkably clear picture of the Indian life of 
bygone days. The illustrations are made from au- 
thentie models in the New York Museum of Natural 
History and are most artistically executed. 
The book has been approved by Professor Henry 
Johnson, Head of the Department of History in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. An equal 
recommendation can be made for very few of the 
books about Indian life which are now on the market. 


101 pages. 30 cents. 

















Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Plant and Animal Children 
How They Grow 


By Ellen Torelle——— 



























Those interested in social hygiene are agreed 
that the best approach to the teaching of the facts 
of sex is made through biology, and this book gives in 
acceptable form and with clearness and accuracy an 
adequate treatment of essentials. It presents in clear 
and simple language the important facts in the life his- 
tory of plants and animals. It makes clear the ideas of 
evolution, heredity, variation, effect of environment, and 
the evolution of sex, without once mentioning these 
names. In connection with each type of plant and ani- 
mal discussed is given an account of the manner in 
which its reproduction is accomplished, until the funda- 
mental law of egg and sperm is seen to prevade all but 
the lowest forms of organic life. 


The book also includes a vast amount of interesting 
and instructive matter concerning plants and animals, 
their habits, uses, variations, etc., and is suited as an 
introduction to biology for young pupils. 





Cloth. 238 pages. 335 illustrations. 
50 cents 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


New York 





Boston Chicago 











MINER’S 
BOOKKEEPING 


OF THE POPULAR MOORE AND MINER SERIES 


ad 


Simplicity, both in plan and treatment, charac- 
terizes this work. Principles are presented in clear 
terms and are emphasized by association with the 
things familiar to the pupil. Drill and the per- 
formance of actual operations instead of constant 
reference to rules make the pupil self-reliant, and 
prepare him for working in the way he must when 


he engages in business. 


Introductory Course $ .90 
Introductory and Intermediate Course 1.20 


Complete Course . . ......__ 1.40 

Intermediate and Advanced Course . 1.20 

Banking (just published) Pe .60 
sa 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 





NEW BOOKS! 


Botsford: 
A Source Book in Ancient History 


It makes the study of Ancient History vivid, 
interesting. 


Nida: 
The Dawn of American History in Europe 


Every sixth grade class should read this 
book as a preparation for the study of United 
States History. 


The Golden Rule Series 


A graded series of books for third to sixth 
grades inclusive. Real character builders. 


Write us TO-DAY for further information 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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EXERCISES IN PERFECT UNISON, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 


At a 


recent national Housing Conference it 
was heralded as a distinct discovery that the 
delegates received as much benefit from inves- 


tigating the housing conditions of the conven- 


tion city as from listening to the papers there 
presented. But this is far from being a dis- 
administrators of schools. Long ago 
they found out that the thing done is of greater 
importance than what is said about it. Fre- 
quently conventions of school men meet in halls 
which could not hold more than two-thirds of 
ll the delegates “Why not find 
it what is new? we can always read 


covery for 


attending. 
Besides, 
the printed proceedings.” 
lor such field work the 
of today offer 


tv and a 


Philadelphia schools 
a particularly varied opportun- 
hearty welcome. 


Philadelphia Under the School Code. 
The 


past year has been an eventful one for 
the publie schools of Pennsylvania. On May 
S, 1911, the State Legislature passed a School 
(‘ode which has been called “the most extensive 


id radical instance of educational legislation 
that has ever been accomplished in a single act 

this country.” This act wrought a revolution 
the schools in many parts of the state, but 
is only the climax of a period of evolution 
f Philadelphia. For years earnest, 
ir-seeing citizens, both within and without the 
‘-hool system, had sought this result and looked 

it as the threshold of a new era of school 
ficiency. 


the city oO 


Note— Philadelphia 


in the 
ted States, 


which 
equalled else 
evidence of the 


as the third largest city 
presents some school problems 
complexity and magnitude, are not 
here. Mr. Hiatt’s article is ample 
@ manner in which these problems are being met 
writes with the most intimate knowledge and the 
lependent judgment of a man who has and is help 
g every forward movement for the Philadelphia 
hools, but is not an official of the school department. 





The City of Homes 


Formed as an aggregation of adjacent bor- 
oughs and towns, Greater Philadelphia both in 
its city government and its school system pre- 
sents a unique condition. Each section for 
years after the Consolidation Act of 1854 was 
jealous of other parts of the city, and its rep- 
resentatives both in Councils and on the School 
Board were expected to secure their share of 
“improvements” from the public treasury. Local 
Boards of Education had large The 
central board, which was late in development, 
existed only as a body of representatives from 
the local boards, with advisory Until 


power. 


power. 





MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia Schools. 


By JAMES S. HIATT, Secretary of the Public Education Association 


1883 there was no executive head of the schools. 
Unity and standardization were things un- 
From this chaotic state to the present 
well organized system, with a central board of 
fifteen men appointed at large by the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, with well recog- 
nized departments of supervision and with the 
power of local boards limited to visitation, ad- 
vice and control of 
been a long stride. 

Tt of this transformation 
about by the law of 1905, 
number of members of the 


known. 


some has 


janitor service, 
was brought 
which reduced the 
board from forty- 
two, one representing each ward in the city, to 


twenty-one who should represent the city at 
large. But that act still left financial control 
in the hands of Councils and many of the exe- 


cutive functions rightly belonging to the super- 
iritendent were still retained by committees of 
the board. The code it possible to 
this. Under this law the annual budget 
board is 


has made 
change 
of the 
$10,000,000 


minimum of 
independent 
of from to six mills, the direct use of the 
state appropriation approximating $1,000,000, 
and the power to borrow $30,000,000 without re- 
course to the popular vote. 


increased to a 
through an tax levy 


five 


Department of Superintendence. 

The 
tion between the legislative powers of the board 
of education 


code also made possible a clearer distine- 
and the executive powers of the 
For the first 
time, Superintendent Brumbaugh became the 
real head of a united school system leading 
from kindergarten to college. This system is 
a superintendent of schools, 
each assigned to 


department of superintendence. 


organized under 


four associate superintendents, 





a certain field of education throughout the 
whole city, and ten district superintendents, 
each with direct care of all types of elementary 
education in one district. The department of 
instruction is brought into correlation with the 
departments of supplies and of buildings, and 
with the executive secretary of the board, 
through a committee of the heads of these de- 
partments with the superintendent of schools 
as chairman. 


Besides the superintendents, who have gen- 
eral supervision over the entire system, the four 
special departments of music, drawing, domes- 
tic science and physical training, are each or- 
ganized with a director and the necessary as- 


sistants. The Teaching Corps. 


The instruction in the schools is carried on 
by a corps of 4,700 trained teachers, who now 
secure their positions under a more equable 
and adequate system of examination which is 
supervised by a chief examiner. Under this 
arrangement the standards of preliminary train- 
ing have been raised so that applicants for ex- 
amination for positions in the elementary 
schools must have had a four-year high school 
course of academic training and two years of 
either normal training or approved teaching ex- 
perience; and applicants for examination for 
high school positions are required to have com- 
pleted a full college course. 


For the ‘training of these teachers Philadel- 
phia offers many opportunities. The Normal 
School, with its 700 pupils, provides courses 
leading.both to grade teaching and to kinder- 
garten work, and the School of Pedagogy pro- 
vides distinctive preparation for the graduates 
of the various boys’ high schools who expect 
to teach in the grades. Connected with the 
normal school there has also recently been or- 
ganized a two years evening course for play- 
ground teachers. 


As early as 1850 the city established model 
schools for the practice of her teachers. Today 
four such schools are to be found. 

From 600 to 700 teachers are annually en- 
rolled in the special courses of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and so adequate and accessi- 
ble are the facilities for advanced education in 
Philadelphia that the majority of those who 
appear for the supervising principals’ examina- 
tion have already taken their degrees. 

With the increased salary schedule, which 
went into force with the opening of the current 
year, the teachers in the elementary grades re- 
ceive an increase of approximately $80 each, 





School oand Zounal 


and supervising principals and superintendents 
make a substantial gain. 
Types of Schools. 

Besides its normal training courses, the Phil- 
adelphia system includes four distinct types of 
schools. Under the new law the manual-train- 
ing high schools of the city, which had only 
three year courses, were classified as second- 
class high schools. To obviate this and to make 
the training in these schools more uniform, the 
entire high-school system was reorganized, so 
that at present all have full four-year courses, 
with commercial and manual training, as well 
as the usual academic departments. The rapid 
expansion of the high-school population and the 
adoption of the newer policy of taking the 
schools to the people instead of forcing the 
pupils to spend long hours as strap-hangers in 
order to reach the central buildings, brought 
about the establishment of high-school annexes 
for boys and for girls in three widely separated 
sections of the city. When the system of an- 
nexes shall have been developed into a group of 
complete district high schools in modern build- 
ings of their own, and the whole made efficient 
through central organization, the schools will 
have begun to fill the real needs of the com- 
munity. 

The elementary schools have also been partly 
reorganized. Not only have the courses of 
study been simplified, but within the last two 
months the classes of schools themselves have 
been limited to three, the primary, the gram- 
mar, and the unit school, which contains all 
grades. It is the expectation that with the in- 
troduction of the six year elementary system 
all schools will tend to become unit schools. 

It is the purpose of the Trade School to pre- 
pare the students to take up some branch of the 
world’s work at the completion of three years’ 
practice in the shop and study of academic 
branches relating to the trade. The aim of the 
school is the education of artisans, rather than 
the mere teaching of trades. It does not pro- 
pose to develop finished tradesmen, but to lay 
a foundation in plumbing, painting, bricklay- 
ing, electrical construction, pattern making, 
printing, carpentry, ete. This school was one 
of the first in the country to be organized as a 
definite part of the public-school system, and 
graduated its first class of twenty-four young 


men in June, 1909. Since then it has become 


so popular that it has been necessary to estab- 
lish an annex and a second evening trade school. 

The citizens of Philadelphia are fast awaken- 
ing to the realization of the fact that to build 











magnificent schoolhouses and to use them but 
a few hours a day for five days a week through 
thirty-five weeks in the year is an inexcusable 
waste of public means. Every schoolhouse js 
to them a potential center of community life, 
“bought and paid for, belonging to all of us 
and ready for use.” ‘To fulfill this purpose the 
school authorities have established a most thor- 
ough system of evening schools from the prim- 
ary grades through the high schools. Over 15,- 
000 boys and girls, men and women, seize this 
opportunity of securing an education. Of these 
students who must find their further education 
after their day of toil, 56 per cent are of native 
white extraction, 39 per cent are scattered 
among twenty different foreign nationalities, 
and 5 per cent are colored. One-third of the 
whole in both high and elementary schools are 
adults, who seek to learn English or to improve 
an opportunity denied them in early life. 
Community Centers. 

School buildings not occupied in the even- 
ings by regular ‘school activities are now fre- 
quently the scenes of public entertainments, 
lectures, recreations and social centers: and 
such use of them as neighborhood club houses 
is heartily encouraged by the Board of Eduea- 
tion. Only five of these groups of ‘community 
activity are organized as social centers, but 
they have recently been placed under the 
direction of the city Board of Recreation, with 
ample funds for immediate development. Sixty- 
five other buildings are frequently occupied by 
the meetings of the associations of the Home 
and School League, which has done so much 
to make the school a vital force in the com- 
munity. 

Compulsory Education. 

Instead of being a mere machine for the 
tracing of truant and delinquent boys, the Bu- 
reau of Compulsory Edueation is today an in- 
stitution of the broadest social service in the 
community. In July, 1911, a new chief of the 
bureau was installed, and an entirely new sys- 
tem was organized. At present this work is in 
charge of a chief of the bureau, with one assis- 
tant and thirty-eight attendance officers, who 
are located in district offices in the same build- 
ings with the superintendents of each of the 
ten school districts. This organization, besides 
tracing carefully cases of absence from school 
and issuing the working certificates for over 
17,000 applicants per year, conducts the annual 
school census in June. In connection with the 
last census, in co-operation with the Publie 
Edueation Association, this bureau made a ecare- 





PHILA) 
The meetings of the Department of su; 
building 


LPHIA CITY HALL 
erintendence will be held near this notable 


WILLIAM 


PENN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Cost $1,000,000. Capacity 1,800 students. 
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ful analysis of the kinds of employment ‘and 
wages received of the 14,000 boys and girls 
fourteen to sixteen years of age who are em- 
ployed in the city. This study was preliminary 
to the plan of following the child-workers into 
their jobs and of guiding them into their proper 
life work. 
Physical Training. 

The Department of Physical Training has 
done much toward the complete use of the 
school plant, both in summer and winter. This 
department is organized under a director, with 
a corps of twelve assistants who supervise the 
work in the elementary schools, twenty-two 
teachers of physical training for the higher 
schools, five supervisors, 236 teachers and jani- 
tors in the vacation playgrounds, and ten other 
teachers and janitors in service throughout the 
year. Not only are regular gymnastics taught, 
but games, folk-dances, and special corrective 
gymnastics to meet each individual need. So 
perfect is the system that thousands of children 
from the different schools who have never seen 
one another can come together and without re- 
hearsal execute complicated manoeuvres with 
precision. The annual public-school field-day 
held on Belmont Plateau closes with a drill of 
over 5,000 children in unison. 

During the summer months the physical edu- 
cation is continued by an even larger corps of 
teachers in the yards of almost a hundred of 
the various schools, equipped with the most re- 
cent apparatus. Besides the class instruction 
all the high schools have large and well-equipped 
athletic fields. For the past two years swim- 
ming has been added to the other summer activ- 
ities, for which purpose conveniently located 
public bath-houses are used. Philadelphia has 
proved that one can learn to swim on dry land, 
for the stroke is carefully taught the pupils of 
the fourth grade during the school sessions, 
and during the summer the children report at 
the various pools to complete their course under 
competent instruction. 

School Gardens. 

From April to October thousands of children 
are employed in useful efforts in the school gar- 
dens. Nine garden centers are operated, with 
ground divided into individual, class and sample 
plots, and here the theory and practice of gar- 
dening is taught. Of individual plots, 877 were 
cultivated during 1912, with a total attendance 
in the gardens during the summer of 92,735. 

Besides these school gardens, over 8,000 home 
gardens were planted under the supervision of 
the teachers. The majority of these were vis- 
ited by teachers from one to four times. From 
these, as well as from the fifty gardens in school 
yards, material is furnished for nature study 
and drawing, and for seeds, plants, flowers and 
vegetables to furnish the homes. 


Manual Training. 

Philadelphia was among the first cities in 
America to introduce manual training into her 
public high schools. But the development of 
handwork in her elementary schools has taken 
a much slower course. Cooking and sewing 
have been given the girls throughout the lower 
grades for years, but most of the shop work in 
elementary manual training is of but recent 
date. Ten shop centers which have operated as 
an experiment, have, however, proven so suc- 
cessful, that the proposition is now before the 
board to inerease this number of centers so as 
to make it possible for every seventh and eighth- 
grade boy to have access to complete shop prac- 
tice. This is in addition to the handwork re- 
cently introduced under special teachers in the 
first six The shop work in the elemen- 
tary schools is in no sense trade training but 
is prevocational in trend and tends to give the 
boy a new form of expression for his thought 
through his hands. But the work is so practi- 


grades. 
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MR. F. B. DYER, 


President of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 


cal that many boys have received for it ad- 
vanced standing as trade apprentices. 
Medical Inspection. 

According to the recent study of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Pennsylvania is one of the 
six states which is sufficiently impressed with 
the necessity of insuring “for each child such 
conditions of health and vitality that he may 
take full advantage of the free education offered 
by the State.” Philadelphia followed close on 
Boston in the development of a system of medi- 
cal inspection in 1898, and during the last ten 
months fifty-four men and ten women medical 
inspectors gave careful physical examination to 
over 111,000 boys and girls. Twenty-four school 
nurses follow up the work of the school physi- 
cians, and render effective the recommendations 
of the inspectors, teaching the parents and the 
pupils the value of practical hygiene. This sys- 
tem is organized under the department of 
health, but the school physicians are paid by 
the board of education. 

Following the lead of foreign cities in real- 
izing the value of oral hygiene, as early as 1910 
Philadelphia obtained an appropriation from 
City Councils to equip a municipal dental dis- 
pensary. A corps of 200 dentists volunteered 
for this service, and a clinic with three chairs 
was opened in the city hall, this forming the first 
dental dispensary created by a municipal gov- 
ernment in this country. Following this move- 
ment the board of education arranged for dental 
inspection in the schools and recently three den- 
tal clinics, with the service of twelve dentists, 
have been established in connection with vari- 
cus schools. 

Parallel with the development of dental clinics 
came the establishment of the eye clinic in the 
city hall. Here thousands of children have re- 
ported during the past year, and those in need 
of glasses have them provided at the cost of the 
city, if the parents are unable to bear the ex- 


pense. Special Classes. 


Closely related to the service of a corps of 
medical inspectors, is the work carried on in 
various forms of special classes, since a major- 
ity of those who are backward or who need spe- 
cial disciplinary care show organic and func- 
tional defects which indicate the need for care- 
ful medical examination and treatment. As a 
result of. an extended investigation by a com- 
mittee on backward children in 1910, the special 
classes for that group have received largely in- 
creased attention. They now number fifty-six 
classes scattered throughout the school system, 
with the most improved forms of special care, 
including a large amount of handwork and the 


constant service of the school physician and 
nurse, 

Besides these groups of peculiar interest, 
thirty classes for special disciplinary treatment 
are organized in the schools. 

A further development of the care of the 
health of school children has been shown by the 
organization of three open-air classes for the 
instruction of anaemic and tubercular children. 
These classes were at first organized on the roofs 
of various buildings, but have since been trans- 
ferred to schoolrooms with sunny exposure and 
with windows on one side of the room especial- 
ly adapted by means of tall pivotal sashes to 
secure the maximum of fresh air, while offering 
protection from inclement weather. These 
classes have been attended with such marked 
success that an “open-window class” for normal 
children has been established in the Bache 
School. The proposition for largely increasing 
both these forms of special activity has already 
been favorably acted upon by the board. 


The School Lunch. 

One of the most helpful constructive policies 
for the protection of the health of school chil- 
dren is the installation of the school lunch. 
Following the experiment in the Wood School, 
in which warm lunches were furnished to fifty 
children for a period of two months at the ex- 
pense of interested citizens, the movement 
spread to many schools. For five cents, for 
three cents, and even for one cent, the child 
is furnished with a wholesome lunch, in most 
cases consisting of a hot dish with bread and 
some fruit, the direct physiological effect being 
a matter of proven worth. Almost fifty per cent 
of those attending the nine schools in which 
these lunches have been establis:.ed secure their 
benefit. 

In high schools a complete system of school 
lunches with a director in each school and 
seventy-five paid employees, has been estab- 
lished. In these schools wholesome, nourishing 
food is served at practical cost, and the entire 
system is under the care of a trained dietician. 

The Pedagogical Library. 

As an additional help to the school system, 
and particularly to the teaching body in Phila- 
delphia, the Board of Education has organized 
in its office one of the most complete pedagog- 
ical libraries in America. This library consists 
of between 12,000 and 13,000 bound volumes, 
selected with special care for their direct bear- 
ing on educational thought, with no idea of 
duplicating the work of public libraries, but of 
putting so attractive a collection of books before 
the teachers that the standard of educational 
practice in the city may be raised. That the 
social side of education is taking a strong hold 
on the minds of the teaching profession is 
proved by the large circulation of works on this 
subject. Not only does this library include 
books, pamphlets and educational magazines, 
but it contains one of the most complete col- 
lections of educational lantern’slides in Amer- 
ica. These slides are chosen not for their en- 
tertaining qualities, but as direct aids to the 
teaching of geography, history, literature and 
science. Over fifty schools are equipped with 
lanterns, some with moving picture machines, 
and a complete system of interchange of slides 
is arranged. 

Besides this use of practical aids in the 
schools, the Commercial Museum of the city 
co-operates in giving daily illustrated lectures 
to groups of school children, and the zoological 
gardens and city aquarium have organized their 
exhibits on a helpful educational basis. 

Kindred to the use of concrete materials in 
history, geography and science is the wide- 
spread use of the phonograph in relation to the 
musical training of the pupils. More than fifty 


such instruments have been placed in the schools 
(Concluded on Page 56) 








Program Department of Superintendence 


N. E. A. PROGRAM. 

The Department of Superintendence will hold 
its annual meeting for 1913 in Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 24 to March 1. In connection, the 
National Council of Education, the Department 
of Normal Schools of the National Education 
Association, and several other societies will hold 
special or regular meetings. 

The preliminary program, printed below, does 
not include the places at which the several 
meetings will be held. Most of them will be 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel or in one of the 
high schools in the neighborhood. 

The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, corner Broad 
and Walnut Streets, will be the headquarters of 
the officers of the Department, of the associated 
charities, of the secretary of the Association, 
and of the Joint Railway Agent. 

The local committee on arrangement has made 
reservations at the principal hotels in order to 
assure adequate accommodations for all who 
may attend. Applications for rooms should be 
made to the chairman of the local committee, 
Mr. Louis Nusbaum, 17th and Pine Sts., Phila- 
delphia. A list of the hotels has been prepared 
by Mr. Nusbaum. 


Railway Rates. 

The Trunk Line Association, within whose 
territory the meeting is held, and which includes 
the lines east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, west 
of the Hudson River, North of the Potomac 
River, and south of the Canadian Line, has 
granted a rate of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan. 

The New England Passenger Association and 
the Southeastern Passenger Association have 
granted the same rate. 

The Southwestern Passenger Association has 
not at the present writing (January 20) taken 
action upon the request, but it is expected will 
accept the tender of the Trunk Line Association 
and make a special rate. 

The Central and Western Passenger Associa- 
tions will grant no special rates. Members re- 
siding in the territory of the Trans-Continental 
Passenger Association, which includes the Pa- 
cific Coast states, may avail themselves of the 
special nine-months rates which will be on sale 
in February. These rates approximate two 
cents a mile in each direction, or about one and 
one-third fare for the round trip. 

Convention tickets purchased on the Certifi- 
cate Plan are good to return leaving Philadel- 
phia any time March 5. This will permit those 
who desire to witness the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Those holding certificates reading 
via Washington will be allowed a ten-day stop- 
over on the return trip. Those who do not go 
via Washington can purchase special trip tickets 
to Washington but they must return to Phila- 
delphia in time to leave there on the return 
trip home by midnight March 5. 

Arrangements have been made by officers of 
the association whereby rooming reservations in 
Washington may be secured in advance. Miss 
Elizabeth V. Brown, director of primary in- 
struction, Franklin School Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has kindly consented to act as a com- 
mittee of one, to whom questions concerning 
accommodations can be directed. 


Boston, January 7, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Bruce: 


I shall be glad if you will call attention, 
through your valuable journal, to the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at Phila- 
delphia February 24th to March Ist. 
to me especially important that the school boards 
of the United States should recognize that this 


Tickets for the convention will be on sale, 
east of Chicago and St. Louis, from February 20 
to February 26. 

One thousand certificates are necessary before 
any will be validated. Members who live in a 
railroad territory that does not issue tickets on 
the certificate plan are requested by the officers 
to buy a ticket to the first point in a territory 
where certificates can be secured and then pur- 
chase a ticket to Philadelphia. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 a. m. 
Welcome—Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, Mayor ot 
Philadelphia, and Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
Reply—O. T. Corson, Ohio. 
Team Play Between Schoolmaster and Layman,—- 


C. A. Prosser, Secretary National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Edueation, New York, 
ie: as 

Team Play Between City Superintendent and 
City.—Supt. C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis. 

Team Play Within the System.—Supt. P. W. 


Horn, Houston, Tex. 
2:00 p. m, 

Topic—Uniformity of Standards in School Ad- 
ministration. 

Leaders—T. FE. Finegan, Third Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Albany, N. Y.; F. M. Me- 
Murry, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Discussion—Supt. A. B. Poland, Newark, N. J.; 
Kk. C. Moore, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Supt. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago, Il.; Supt. I. B. 
Bush, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

8:00 p. m. 

Developing the Co-operation and the Initiative of 
Teachers—C, H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rhythm in  Education—Joseph 
School Committee, Boston, Mass. 

Limitations of Examinations—State Supt. N. © 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Attainable Ideals—Philander P. Claxton, Com 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Lee, Member 


Thursday, February 27, 9:30 a. m. 

Topic—Some Experiments in School Systems and 
Their Outcome. 

Developing a School System—Supt. C. 
Boise, Idaho. 

School Credit for Home Industrial Work—State 
Supt. L. R. Alderman, Salem, Ore. 

The Home School—An Experiment in Household 
Education—Supt. R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, O. 

The Larger Use of the School Plant for School 
Purposes—Supt. J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, Cal. 


S. Meeks, 


11:15 a. m. 
Annual Business Meeting. 
2:00 p. m. Round Tables. 

(A) WSuperintendents of Larger Cities—Chair- 
man, Andrew W. Edson, Associate Superintendent, 
New York, N. Y. 

How to Measure the Efficiency of Teachers— 
Supt. W. M. Davidson, Washington, D. C.; Supt. 
sen Blewett, St. Louis, Mo. 

Differentiation in Courses of Study for Pupils 
from Twelve to Sixteen Years of Age—Supt. C. E. 
Chadsey, Detroit, Mich.; Supt. S. L. Heeter, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


“? 


AN INVITATION 


their officials. 


(B) Superintendents of Smaller Cities—Chair- 
man, Supt. E. U. Graff, Omaha, Neb. 

Topic—The Most Efficient Service which Assis- 
tant Superintendents or Supervisors Can Render, 

Their Relation to Superintendent—Supt. M. ©, 
Potter, St. Paul, Minn.; Supt. J. J. Keyes, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Their Relation to Principals and Teachers—Supt, 
Fred Hunter, Lincoln, Neb.; Principal Betty Dut- 
ton, Kentucky St. School, Cleveland, O. 

Their Selection and Tenure of Office—Supt. J. 
M. Gwinn, New Orleans, La.; Supt. M. G. Clark, 
Sioux City, la. 

(C) State and County Superintendents 
man, Francis G. Blair, State 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 

Topic—l. The Best Form of 
State Systems of Instruction. 

From the Viewpoint of the National Commis- 
sioner—P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

From the Viewpoint of a State Commissioner— 
C. G. Schulz, St. Paul, Minn. 

From the Viewpoint of a County Superintendent 
—E. M. Rapp, Reading, Pa. 

2. The Best Method of Apportioning and Admin- 
istering State Aid—David B. Snedden, Commission- 
er of Education, Boston, Mass.; County Supt. E. 
W. Coultas, DeKalb, Ill. 

8:00 p. m. 

General Session of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association. 


Chair- 
Superintendent of 


National Aid to 


Friday, February 28, 9:30 a. m. 
Topic—Reports of Committees on Education. 
(1) Grammatical Terninology—W. G. Hale, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

(2) The Teacher and the Cost of Living—Robert 
C. Brooks, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

(3) Economy of Time—Committee’s Report on 
Progress—Supt. H. B. Wilson, Decatur, Ill. 

Economy of Time Through Testing the Course of 
Study and Time Allotment—Leonard P. Ayres, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mobility of the Teaching Population in Relation 
to Economy of Time—L. D. Coffman, Urbana, Il. 

A Seven Year Elementary School and Related 
Economies—Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2:00 p. m. 

Topic—Improving School 

Management. 


Systems by Scientific 


Underiying Principles—Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Their Application—Supt. F. E. 
ton, Mass. 

Investigation Instruction—W. C. 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Determining Relative Values in the Curriculum— 
A. D. Yoeum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Business. 


Spaulding, New- 


Bagley, Univer- 


National Council of Education. 
(Special Session. ) 
Monday, February 24, 8:00 p. m. 
Address: The Reorganization of American Edw 
cation—Henry Suzzalo, Columbia University, New 
yoru, N.Y. 


(Concluded on Page 63) 


Many school boards are now 


paying the expenses of those they send to the 


convention. 


It seems 


is a meeting of such value that they should send 
representatives from their number and from 


10 


No money expended will bring a 
larger return; this city sends seven. 
not call the attention of school boards to the im- 
portance of the meeting and make a suggestion 


to them that they pay the expenses of officials 
whom they send ? 


Will you 


Very respectfully yours, 


F. B. DYER. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By J. GEO. BECHT, Secretary State Board of Education, 


With the enactment of the School Code by 
the Legislature of 1911, Pennsylvania entered 
upon a new era in her educational history, and 
took an advanced step in the matter of popular 
education. Probably no educational measure 
was ever more widely discussed in state or 
national circles than this Code, and the con- 
census of opinion is that it represents the best 
piece of educational legislation ever enacted in 
an American assembly. It is an exceedingly 
well balanced measure, centralizing authority 
where such centralization adds to the efficiency 
of the system, while still retaining the essential 
and necessary elements of local control. 

The Commission that framed the Code showed 
unusual foresight in providing for the varied 
forms of educational endeavor demanded by the 
needs of the Commonwealth. Pennsylvania rep- 
resents a unique field for educational initiative 
and activity. It embraces 45,000 square miles 
of widely diversified territory. It has a popula- 
tion of 7,000,000 people widely separated in 
point of race, religion, custom, habit, laws and 
traditions. Physiographically, topographically, 
geologically and ethnographically it is more 
widely differentiated than any other community 
in the world. Its river valleys are garden spots 
and its secluded hillsides produce vineyards 
rivalling those of the Rhine. It has mountains 
of iron, and coal and large areas of fine forests, 
it has great stretches of lands that are unpro- 
ductive and thinly populated, and it has gas, 
oil and coal to provide the generating power 
for almost countless diversified industries. Its 
people speak all tongues, and worship at all 
shrines. All of these conditions conspire to 
make the educational problem exceedingly diffi- 
eult and complex, but it is none the less in- 
teresting because it is difficult and complicated. 

The central theme in the body of law gov- 
erning Pennsylvania schools is the welfare of 
“all the children of all the people.” It makes 
mandatory provision for the elementary edu- 
cation of every child in the Commonwealth, and 
invests boards of directors with the necessary 
power and authority to provide for every form 
of educational activity 
vocational 


practical, theoretical or 
that can be thought of in connec- 
tion with the social life or educational activity 
of the Commonwealth. 

The characteristic features of the Pennsyl- 

vania School system lie in: 

1. The boards of control. 

2. In the administration by a State Superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Edu- 
eation. 

3. In the provisions for extended 
vision. 


super- 


t. In the high school privileges offered. 

5. In its provisions for medical inspection 
and hygienic conditions. 

6. In its provisions for teachers’ institutes 
and directors’ associations. 

i. In the possibilities of extension in the 
direction of vocational and other spe- 
cial schools. 

Local Organization. 

The school districts of the state are divided 
into four classes on the basis of population, 
each municipality being a separate school dis 
trict. The cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
are designated as districts of the first class; and 
their school affairs are administered by a board 
of fifteen directors appointed bv the County 
Court of Common Pleas. 


ronul 


Districts having a 
tion between thirty thousand and _ five 


Note In 1911. the most conservative state in the 
Union enacted the most progressive and complete 
School de ever attempted. Thewriter of this 
article was closely identified with the formulation of 
that le and is secretary to the board which is so 
Successfully administering it. His description will be 
Particularly interesting to the educators who expect 
to attend the Superintendents’ Convention at Phila 
delphia 


hundred thousand are districts of the second 
class and have nine directors; districts having 
a population between five thousand and thirty 
thousand are districts of the third class and 
have seven directors; all other districts in the 
state are classified as fourth class districts and 
have five directors. In second, third and fourth 
class districts directors are elected at large by 
the people. The reduction in the size of the 
boards has been one of the most helpful features 
in the new law. Boards of directors in every 
district are required to establish, furnish, equip 
and maintain a sufficient number of elementary 
schools to educate every one between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years who may attend; 
and provision is further made for the estab- 
lishment, equipment and maintenance of the 
following additional schools or departments for 
education and recreation, namely: high schools, 
manual training schools; vocational schools, 
domestic science schools, evening schools, kin- 
dergartens, libraries, museums, reading rooms, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds, schools for blind, 
deaf and mentally deficient, truant schools, par- 
ental schools, schools for adults, public lec- 
tures, together with such other schools or edu- 
cational departments as they in their wisdom 
may see proper to establish. This gives an un- 
usually wide range for educational initiative 
and is designed to meet every possible form of 
educational need that may arise in the Common- 
wealth. 
State Administration. 

The chief administrative officer is the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is 
also president ex-officio of the State Board of 
Education. This latter body is invested with 
certain specific duties and powers. Its province 
is to report and recommend to the Governor 
and General Assembly legislation needed to 
make the public schools of the Commonwealth 
more efficient and useful; to equalize through 
special appropriations, or otherwise, the educa- 
tional advantages of the different parts of this 
Commonwealth; to inspect and require reports 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


from the educational work in schools and insti- 
tutions wholly or partly supported by the State, 
which are not supervised by the public school 
authorities; to encourage and promote agricul- 
tural education, manual training, domestic 
science, and such other vocational and practical 
education as the needs of this Commonwealth 
may from time to time require; to prescribe 
rules and regulations for the sanitary equip- 
ment and inspection of school buildings, and 
to take such other action as it may deem neces- 
sary and expedient to promote the physical and 
moral welfare of the children in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth; and to inquire 
into the propriety of purchasing the State Nor- 
mal Schools. Among the special duties assigned 
to the State Board of Education probably the 
most immediately important is the one relat- 
ing to schoolhouse construction. Hereafter no 
school building may be constructed or recon- 
structed without having its plans first passed 
upon by the State Board’s supervising archi- 
tect. Before approval is given these plans must 
conform to standard requirements for light, 
floor space, air space, heat and ventilation. The 
State Board of Education becomes, in fact, the 
clearing-house for educational ideas and is spe- 
cially charged with the promotion of all forms 
of practical education. It is engaged in a prop- 
aganda for better hygienic conditions for the 
school children of the Commonwealth. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is charged with the general duties assigned 
to an administrative officer in connection with 
the public schools, signs all orders on the State 
Treasurer for the payment 6£ moneys for school 
purposes, classifies the high schools, prescribes 
minimum courses of study, makes valid teach- 
ers’ certificates, appoints deputies, high school 
inspectors and experts in agriculture, drawing 
and industrial education; gives decisions on 
school law that are binding unless reversed by 
judicial authority, and has power to condemn 
buildings that are unfit for school use on ac- 


(Continued on Page 57) 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE 

Members of the Pennsylvania State Board are, reading from right to left: 
Pittsburgh; John S. Rillmg, of Erie. and James M. Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre. 
of Riddlesburg: Nathan C. Schaeffer, president ex-officio 
Chester, and Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Upper row, David B. Oliver. of 
Lower row: William 8. Lauder, 
of Lancaster County: Dr. G. M. Phillips, of West 
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WHAT IS PRACTICAL EDUCATION? 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN, Valley City, N. D. 


Probably no one question in regard to edu- 
cational activity is at present answered in more 
diverse ways than this question of, What is 
practical education? At first thought the ans- 
wer seems obvious. On second thought one 
may have some doubts. After careful reflec- 
tion one is likely to conclude that the question 
is not easily answered. 

If we were to frame our answer in keeping 
with the work done in some schools that claim 
to be giving a practical education we would re- 
ply that a practical education is such an edu- 
cation as results from doing practical things. 
That a practical education for the carpenter is 
the education that results from doing regular 
carpenter’s work or as near to carpenter’s work 
as is possible under school conditions. The 
same would be said of a practical education for 
any other trade or occupation. 

Must Learn the Fundamentals. 

But who would say that a practical educa- 
tion for a minister should consist of preaching 
sermons, or of a lawyer, consists of pleading 
cases. We would be told that the minister must 
study the fundamental principles of religion or 
else his sermons could be only words or imita- 
tions or possibly gross errors. The lawyer must 
first study the fundamentals of law. He must 
“bone his Blackstone” in order to have a grasp 
of legal principles. He must first learn to think 
in terms of law, have the legal vision, before 
he can be trusted to see clearly the intricacies 
of legal questions or be permitted to even “prac- 
tice” upon his clients. 


We Lack Knowledge. 

Now why do we take the first view of learn- 
ing industrial work and the latter view of learn- 
ing to be a minister or a lawyer? Simply be- 
cause we have not a sufficient knowledge of in- 
dustrial activities to recognize the fact that 
they also are based upon great fundamental 
principles. We have become so accustomed to 
think of the toiler as a mere self-operating 
machine that we fail to realize that the modern 
mechanic of the type of which our industries 
are in such pressing need does his work in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles of 
his trade quite as much as does the average man 
in a profession. Were this not the case there 
would be little complaint about securing com- 
petent mechanics. If all that is needed were 
simply men with muscles to perform certain 
processes by imitation, there would be little dif- 
ficulty in training them as required. 


“Rule of Thumb” Workmen Not Wanted. 

Our problem in all lines of industrial educa- 
tion is not to make workmen by imitation or 
“rule of thumb” practice but rather to produce 
a type of mind-controlled mechanics by teach- 
ing the principles of the various lines of work 
and thus fit the worker to attack his problems 
by use of his knowledge of principles rather 
than by imitation or mere muscular reactions 
or acts of memory. We should develop in each 
pupil in our industrial school or school shop, 
not merely a knowledge of tool processes, but 
a knowledge of the principles on which tool 
processes are based. He should acquire, not 
merely facts, but power to attack new problems 
because of knowledge of principles. He must 
gain what may well be called the mechanical 
sense, the power of seeing clearly the problems 
of industrial occupations in their relation to the 
fundamental principles of working solid ma- 
terials. 


Note—Mr. Selden’s views on vocational and cultural 
education are well known to readers of the School 
Board Journal. The present article is most signifi- 
cant in view of the results of trade-school training 
presented by Professor Forbes in the January issue. 


Develop the Mechanical Sense. 

Only by developing the mechanical sense so 
that the boy or girl can successfully meet and 
master whatever problems are presented can the 
school shop fit its pupils to make good in in- 
dustrial life. It is not a question of whether 
the work given is in iron, wood or copper, but 
whether it results in training the mechanical 
sense so that when the pupil enters industrial 
life he can apply what has been learned to such 
problems as the occupation he enters may pre- 
sent. 

We have all known individuals who could 
quickly adapt themselves to any line of mechan- 
ical work. We have also known others, who, 
though good in some one line, appeared to be 
unable to adapt themselves to another line or 
even to take up new methods in their own line. 
Of what value to the average boy would be a 
training that would place him in the class of 
unadaptable workmen? This is the class that 
is already too large and the one into which the 
boy, without the advantages of a proper school- 
ing, is likely to drift. 

Showing Not Teaching. 

Of what use to show a boy how to make a 
whiffletree or a book case if the showing does 
not carry with it the power to do other and 
quite different tasks? A pupil may accomplish 
much satisfactory work in making more or less 
useful articles by being shown how without 
learning anything worth while. Showing is not 
teaching. We may have our pupil devote many 
hours to working the hard, tough piece of oak 
and finally have, as a result, a usable whiffle- 
tree; but if the whiffletree represents the total 
result of the effort we have most seriously gold- 
bricked the boy. The pupil may spend his 
shop time day after day in his efforts to make 
a book case, but if he works by mere imitation 
his work will have resulted in little if any more 
value than the value of the article made. He 
may spend all his days on a farm and never 
have occasion to make another whiffletree. He 
may spend a lifetime in working wood and 
never again make a book case. Thus we may 
go over a large list of “useful” articles that 
some would use as problems for the school shop 
and find the usefulness and value of such school 
shop work limited entirely to the value of the 
one or more articles made. 

Crude Work Not of Value. 

The keen grasp of the fundamental principles 
of working solid materials is not gained by the 
passive intellectual effort necessary to produce 
the ordinary crude articles of common use. The 
man who has gained the real mechanical intel- 
ligence, by doing a high grade of work in a 
manner to learn the principles upon suitable 
objects properly presented and requiring his best 
effort, may do the crudest work speedily and 
satisfactorily whenever required, but never can 
we develop the capacity which marks the real 
mechanic by doing the cruder and common lines 
of work. Such work is usually not only weak 
in power to develop the mechanical sense, but 
often of a most decided negative character. 

We must also bear in mind that for this class- 
ification crudeness of work does not mean mere 
physical roughness, but rather that crudeness 
in a mechanical sense which results from such 
forms or finish as require only passive mental 
effort, or the blind following of direction, or 
the following of demonstrations that do not lead 
to a knowledge of the principles on which they 
are based. The useful article may shine with 
varnish or be shaped in imitation of some good 
design ; may even be well made, and yet in 
its actual construction represent only a passive 
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mental activity in the use of improper methods 
that have resulted from blind imitation of dem- 
onstrations that have never awakened the slight- 
est generalization on the part of the pupil. It 
is not only possible but one need not travel far 
to see fairly well-made projects that are the 
result of mere puttering and dilettante work, 
having compelled not one bit of correct work- 
manship in their production, and absolutely no 
thought of the principles on which the variouy 
manipulations or tool processes depend. Such 
work can yield absolutely nothing towards the 
development of the mechanical sense, the teach- 
ing of useful work, or the fitting for industrial 
efficiency. 
Some Work Detrimental. 

It is a matter of common observation that 
even a good mechanic if kept continuously, for 
a considerable time, on rough work, will lose 
some, and often much, of his ability to do the 
better grades of work and will eventually be- 
come practically incapable of exercising a fair 
degree of mechanical intelligence. This being 
a fact of almost common knowledge it is really 
a matter for the most serious concern to find 
in schools pupils consuming their time in mak- 
ing crude articles or even those of some refine- 
ment, requiring only coarse or unscientific 
workmanship and even worse than this is the 
advocacy of such work by prominent educators 
on the score that they must make such useful 
articles as are required about the school shop 
or home. 

Develop the Real Mechanic. 

We must first make use of such subject mat- 
ter as will produce or develop the real mechanic, 
knowing that a real mechanic can adapt him- 
self to whatever may be required. We must 
therefore expect to see in our school shops a 
high grade of workmanship and only such pro- 
jects as require such efforts. And not only 
must the workmanship be of a high grade, but 
the project must be of such a character and 
taught in such a manner as will teach princi- 
ples rather than processes. That this distine- 
tion cannot be made by the casual observer is 
no excuse for wasting the time of pupil and 
teacher in mere manufacturing, no matter how 
useful or well-made the product. 


Demonstrate Rather Than Practice. 

It is no doubt true that the day of “joint- 
making” as a means of practicing tool processes 
is past. It is also quite as true that the day 
of definite demonstrations of the principles of 
Mechanical Science by the use of the most 
simple and direct problems is at hand. We have 
witnessed and condemned the waste of time in 
practicing tool manipulations on useless joints 
only to discover an even greater waste of time 
in attempting to teach the same imitative pro- 
cesses and compel a much greater amount of 
useless practice by use of larger and nominally 
useful articles. 

Disappointed Pupils. 

In all this quibble as to what should become 
of the problem after it has served its purpose 
in the classroom we have become so intently 
interested in the use of the by-product as to 
overlook entirely its value as subject matter for 
the pupil’s study. The result is that in many, 
very many, schools the by-product or useful 
article is the only result of value from the 
school shop work. The pupil thus “gold-bricked” 
by having spent years in a vain effort to be 
come proficient in the use of tools, finds on en 
tering some industrial employment that his 
school work has not given him the value he had 
been led to expect. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 
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A Comparative Study of State School Systems 


By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph. D., Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation 


It is probable that more new school laws will 
be passed, more old ones amended, and more 
educational bills considered this year than dur- 
ing any year since the beginning of our public 
school system. This winter some forty legisla- 
tures meet in executive session. They are large- 
ly composed of new members, progressive in 
political thought, and imbued with the idea of 
introducing advanced social legislation. Even 
the normal crop of educational legislation is by 
no means small. Every alternate year, when 
the majority of the legislatures are in session, 
something like 1,000 educational bills are intro- 
duced and 200 new laws passed. These figures 
will probably be far surpassed during the present 
winter. 

Prompted by these conditions, the Division of 
Edueation of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
just completed a comparative study of public 
school systems in the 48 states, and published 
the results in a booklet which is being put into 
the hands of each member of every upper and 
lower house meeting in legislative session this 
winter. The object is to put before the law 
makers the more significant facts on educational 
conditions in each state as compared with those 
in other states. In other words, the purpose of 
the report is information, not propaganda. Its 
object is to contribute to the light rather than 
the heat of educational discussion in legislative 
chambers. The study covers 15 phases of pub- 
lie school conditions. It is as though one made 
up an educational examination paper of 15 ques- 
tions and got each state to take the examina- 
tion. The answers which have been worked out 
to the questions propounded contrast in start- 
ling form the bright and the dark sides of pub- 
lie education in the United States, and impres- 
sively demonstrate the enormous difference be- 
tween the best conditions and the worst ones. 

On the bright side, making for school effi- 
ciency, are reports showing that some states 
spend generously from their wealth to support 
their schools, provide good buildings and ample 
equipment, see that their children go to school, 
pay their teachers living wages, and enact ad- 
vanced educational legislation. On the dark 
side are answers from other states showing thai 
some of them are trying to educate their chil- 
dren with schools open only a small fraction of 
the year, with teachers paid less than $1.00 a 
day, with a large proportion of their children 
not enrolled, and with a total investment for 
buildings, land, and equipment that would hard- 
ly suffice to buy a modern desk for each child. 

Children in School and Out. 

There are four questions which rank in im 
portance before all others in getting at the signi- 
ficant facts about public schools. They are, 
first, how many children ought to, be in school: 
second, how many of these are in public schools; 
third, how many are in private schools; and 
fourth, how many are not in any school at all. 
When these questions are answered for the 48 


states, the results are significant not so much 
because they show that conditions are in general 
either good or poor, but because of the startling 
range of conditions revealed. Some states, like 
Vermont, Maine, Connecticut, and Colorado, 
make magnificent showings with more than 90 
per cent of the children of school age actually 


in school. In contrast, we find in such states as 


Texas, Nevada, and Louisiana from 35 to 45 per 

cent of the children not in school at all. 

How Long a Year and How Much Attendance. 
The length of the school year is an index of 

the amount of schooling provided by the state. 

The average attendance is an index of the de- 

gree to which children take advantage of the 
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Diagram I. 
poses for children of school age in each state in 1910. 
The diagram shows the amount that would be 
expended for each child were the total expenditure dis- 
tributed equally among the children of school age. 


Annual expenditure for school pur- 


schooling offered. The first indicates how much 
schooling the state has attempted to provide, the 
second indicates how successful it has been in 
getting the children to attend. In both of these 
indexes we find startling variations. The length 
of the school year ranges from the record of 
Rhode Island where schools are open on the 
average 193 days per year to those of New 
Mexico where the average school year is only 
100 days, or slightly over one-half of Rhode 
Island’s record. In general, the United States 
has a shorter school year, a shorter school week, 
and a shorter school day, than any other highly 
civilized nation. 


If our school years are short, our attendance 


years are shorter still. In some states like Ore- 
gon and Massachusetts, a high record is reached 
and the attendance year is more than 80 per cent 
of the school year. In Maryland and Missis- 
sippi, on the other hand, the average attendance 
is only about 60 per cent of the school year. In 
general, we plan our courses of study on the 
proposition that the children will attend 9 or 
10 school months per year for 8 years. In actual 
practice, school years are shorter, and attend- 
ance more irregular than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose, and hence our courses of 
study cannot be completed by most children in 
the time alloted. A school boy in North Caro- 
lina or New Mexico for example, with attend- 
ance based on the average effective school year 
in those states, would need over 22 years to com- 
plete an elementary course of 8 grades of 9 
school months each. On this basis, if he en- 
tered school at the age of six, he would get his 
Sth grade certificate at the age of 28. 
Half a Billion a Year for Schools. 

Our expenditures for public education have 
more than doubled during the past decade, and 
now amount to almost half a billion a year. 
No other investment produces so large a return. 
More money means better schools. Better 
schools means more efficient citizens. More effi- 
cient citizens produce more money. It is a 
beneficent circle. In the country as a whole, 
about three-fourths of the school revenues are 
derived from local taxation. Here again we 
find the characteristic variation of conditions. 
In Massachusetts almost all of the school funds 
are local funds. In Georgia, nearly three- 
fourths of them are state funds. 


Expenditure Per Child of School Age. 

Children, teachers, and buildings are the prin- 
cipal elements of any school system, and the 
abundance and excellence of the last two de- 
pend almost entirely on the amount of money 
expended for them. If in any state we find the 
total current expenditure for school support and 
divide by the number of children of school age, 
not taking into account those in private schools, 
the result is the average expenditure per child 
of school age. By this process Diagram I has 
been prepared. 

At the head of the diagram we find Washing- 
ton which expends $32 per year for every child 
of school age within its borders. At the low 
end is South Carolina which spends only $3.00 
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per child. The discrepancies between 
records of other states are only less great. 
Investment in School Plant. 
The amount that a state has invested in its 
public school buildings and grounds is the best 
index of the past educational interest of its 
people. Diagram IT shows how the states com- 
pare when judged on this basis. Massachusetts 
ranks first among the 48 states with New York 
a close second. The contrasts between these 
states and those at the low end of the scale are 
almost incredible. If they require school build- 
ings and equipment to the value of more than 
one hundred dollars per child, we can but won- 
der that there are states whose investments 
amount to less than ten dollars and even less 
than five dollars per child. Schools in northern 
climates and under urban conditions cost more 
than in southern climates and rural conditions 
but they do not cost twenty-five times as much 
for the same quality. 
What the States Have and What They Spend. 
The duty of the state to tax the property of 
the state to educate the children of the state 
is now firmly established. A. free common 
school education is the common birthright of 
every American child. Nevertheless, there ap- 
pear startling differences in the endeavors of 
different states to meet this obligation. In 
Oklahoma and Washington for example, expen- 
ditures for public schools each year amount to 
about seventy-five cents for each one hundred 
dollars of wealth and this proportion is nearly 
four times as great as that found in such states 
as Wyoming and New Mexico. Diagram III 
shows the shrinking dollar in its 48 stages of 
progressive depletion 


the 


from its first form in 
which it represents the 75 cents appropriated by 
Oklahoma for each $100 of wealth in the state 
to its final shadow of its former self in which 
it represents the 19 cents spent by New Mexico. 
Laws on School House Construction. 

One-third of the states have no laws regulat- 
ing the construction of publie schoolhouses. We 
have only three types of institutions where at- 
tendance is compulsory 


jails, asylums. and 


schoolhouses. Fortunately, few of us have to 
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Table: Approximate Rank of Each of the 48 States in 10 Specified Educational Features, 1910 
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This is why their construction should be regu- 


lated so as to make safety and sanitation com- 





Diagram III. 


Amount expended for schools fo: 


h $100 of wealth (estimated total valuation of all real 


and personal property) in each state in 1910 
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1910 pulsory instead of permitting danger and dis- 7 aeeiieaas 
. y - . . - \ I 
IN ease possible. Nevertheless Ohio alone has com- 46. ALABAMA 22g YY) Yy,, |= 
plete legal regulation of schoolhouse construc- TY Sn 
Se tion to insure the safety and sanitation of these Yt] 
ae buildings. Nineteen states have no laws or re- PCC. | | 
gulations of any sort. Thirteen have deficient t 
6 lati TI ca fan YY, 
4 regulation. 1e remaining fifteen have laws Uj Wp 
3 providing for a moderate degree of control. fy 
1 The laws of the different states cover twenty- Y Y] 
12 six separate phases of the regulations of school- 
5 house construction. The best law includes all 
11 but two of these. If the law of each of the q 
8 forty-eight states covered all of the twenty-six Wf 
16 points, the total points covered would be 1,248. Uy, 
’ At present all the laws and regulations combined Yj 
o - ° e 
35 cover only 217 points. Our national accom- iy 
10 plishment in this field of educational legislation 
17 amounts to about one-sixth of a rather low 
20 standard of desirable attainment. 
32 Medical Inspection Legislation. 
14 Our first medical inspection law was passed 
19 by Connecticut in 1899. In the years that have 
38 followed, seven states have passed mandatory 
45 I 
13 laws, ten have passed permissive ones and in 
25 two states and in the District of Columbia, 
28 medical inspection is carried on under regula- 
91 tions having the force of law. Legal enact- 27 OMLAHOMA 5S Z. NEW HAMPSHIRE 4.6 
. . . . . . 26. NEw Jersey ! 
99 ments providing for the medical inspections of 25 NEw vor MASSACHUSETTS 5-2 
24 schools are needed because extended experience Diagram IV. Per cent of population ten years of age and over unable to read 
2 has demonstrated that efficient medical inspec- and write in each state in 1910. 
° “me \ ; 
29 tion betters health conditions among school period of 4 years, whereas at the other end of 100 months. Almost as great differences exist 
36 children, and renders them healthier, happier, the scale are found states which requtre attend- in the degree to which laws are enforced, and 
41 and more vigorous. ance between the age of 7 and 17, a period of | one fact which the study clearly emphasizes is 
27 Compulsory Attendance Legislation. 10 years. Again some states require attendance that it is far better for a state to have a law 
ae Six southern states have no attendance laws; for only 3 months per year while in others the with few and moderate provisions well enforced 
a¢ six more have laws which apply to only part of | compulsory term is 10 months per year. Thus, than for it to have many ambitious ones not 
26 their territory. Throughout the rest of the while three-fourths of the American states have enforced. 
3 Union school attendance is compulsory aecord- universal compulsory attendance, the amount of Our Army of Illiterates. 
- ing to law. Some of the states require school attendance required during the school life of In 1910 there were five and one-half million 
40 attendance only from the ages of 8 to 12, a the child varies all the way from 12 months to people in the United States over 10 years of age 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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Diagram VI Rank of states in each of ten educational features, 1910 
White indicates that the state ranks in the highest 12 of the 48, light shading that 
1,000 enrolled in it ranks second 12, dark shading that it ranks in third 12, and 
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BASEMENT PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, BELLE PLAINB, IA. 


Chas. A. Dieman & Co., Architects, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


(See Page Facing.) 








HIGH SCHOOL, BELLE PLAINE, IA. Chas. A. Dieman & Co., Architects, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


SOME RECENT IOWA SCHOOLHOUSES 


The conscientious architect who engages in 
public work, particularly in the planning of 
schoolhouses, must struggle along with a con- 
tinual clashing between the elements that go 
to make up good architecture. On the one 
hand, his professional ideals call upon him to 
design buildings which shall combine that 
amount of interesting outline, mass and propor- 
tion which will produce artistic effects. On 
the other hand, his practical clients ask for 
the greatest possible amount of accommodations 
and the most practical arrangement of plan 
which the sums of money at their disposal will 
buy. Finally, there is the demand of the pub- 
lic for the most permanent and safe buildings 
which their taxes will buy and a no less in- 
sistent demand for healthfulness, comfort and 
educational usefulness. 

The school architect who is not sufficiently 
strong to draw well-balanced plans that satisfy 
all of these demands is apt to find his client- 
age slipping away from him. If he becomes 
too artistic, he is certain to be impractical; if 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BELLE PLAINE HIGH SCHOOL. 


he is too practical, his buildings will be too 
plain and ugly to deserve the appellation of 
good architecture; if his construction is too 
costly and he is too much concerned about per- 
manence and strength, the appropriations which 
he can spend are apt to be too small to intro- 
duce that amount of sanitation, heating and 
ventilation which our present-day standards 
have evolved—his building is apt to lack in 
healthfulness and had better not be constructed. 

In all, the modern school architect who does 
really satisfactory work, is an able member of 
his profession and much credit is due him for 
resourcefulness, artistic ability and practical 
insight into building design and construction. 
This is especially true of the architect who is 
located in the small city and who finds the 
greater part of his schoolwork in small cities. 
The architect who erects a large city high school 
usually has a free hand and a generous appro- 
priation. The designer of a school for a small 
community usually must contend with economy 
that conditions impose. 





A firm that has not overlooked any of the 
essential elements of good schoolhouse archi- 
tecture in their everyday practice, and which 
has consistently striven to produce buildings 
which are satisfactory from every point of view, 
is Charles A. Dieman & Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Some of their most recent work 
is illustrated in these pages. 

Albia School. 

The modern high school building, more than 
the elementary building, reflects the organiza- 
tion and the curriculum of the school which 
it houses. In a sense, it reflects the character 
of the community and of the teaching corps. 
A glance at the plans of the new high school 
at Albia will demonstrate the desire of the 
school authorities to offer a well-rounded course 
of study. The building accommodates a school 
of 400 boys and girls, in which a portion of 
the student body is preparing for college, but 
in which the majority will enter immediately 
some gainful occupation. The building is also 
intended to be a center for community activi- 
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SECOND FLOOR FLAN, BELLE PLAINE HIGH SCHOOL. 
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ties and its auditorium and gymnasium have 
been planned with that end in view. The plan 
of the building is particularly compact and 
well-balanced. The two main entrances lead 
directly to the stairways and to the main cor- 
ridors. The latter are combined in the form 
of a letter “H” and give direct access to every 
classroom. The gymnasium is in the center 
of the basement; directly above it, on the first 
floor, is the large auditorium. The study hall 
is on the second floor, between the two stair- 
ways, so that it is readily accessible to every 
room in the building. 

The exterior is of a pleasant, restrained de- 
sign in pressed red brick and gray artificial 
stone. The bearing walls are all brick and the 
floors and a few of the inside partitions are 
wood. The floors have been especially treated 
with fire-stops and fire-proof, sound-deadening 
quilt; the walls and ceilings are all plastered 
over metal lath. The wood-trim is yellow pine, 
stained a golden-oak color. The stairways 
throughout are concrete and are absolutely fire- 
proof. 

The most interesting feature of the basement 
is the arrangement of the 
rooms. These consist of a 
equipped, and a lunch-room 
as a model dining-room. Next to these, is a 
sewing-room. For the male students, there is 
a large woodworking shop. The gymnasium is 
lower than the rest of the basement, so that 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PERRY, IA. 
A. Dieman & Co., Architects, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, MECHANICSVILLE, IA. 
Chas. A. Dieman & Co., Architects, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL 
BASEMENT, VILLAGE HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL Chas. A. Dieman & Co., Architects 
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SECOND FLOOR, MODEL EIGHT-ROOM SCHOOL. 
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the ceiling is seventeen feet high. It is acces- 
sible directly from both boys’ and girls’ corri- 
dors and is equipped with a visitors’ balcony. 
This has a separate entry so that guests need 
not travel through corridors. The boys’ locker- 
room is equipped with showers and toilets and 
also has a separate entrance for the use of the 
athletic organizations. 

The boiler-room, which has an outside entry, 
is wholly fire proof, including the ceiling and 
is cut off from the building by a fire door. The 
heating system is a combined direct and in- 
direct steam-blast system. The fresh air is 
taken in from the roof and passes over tem- 
pering coils before it is forced by the fan into 
the classrooms. Each room has direct radia- 
tion for supplementary heat during very cold 
weather. The exhaust flues are so arranged 
that the air may be re-circulated when the 
school is not in session. 

The first floor has four recitation rooms, the 
auditorium, a teachers’ room, administrative of- 
fices, and two laboratories separated by a lec- 
ture-room., 

On the second floor, there are six recitation- 
rooms, a principal’s room, a library, a girls’ 
restroom and the study hall. The last men- 
tioned seats 100 students and is ample for the 
four-period changes into which the school is 
organized. It has, in connection, a library and 
a book aleove so arranged that the teacher in 
charge can readily oversee the three rooms. The 
combination is particularly fortunate as it per- 
mits ready access to the reference books. 

The sanitary equipment of the school is of 
the best. The toilets are arranged in stacks, 
on each floor, so that stair-climbing and the 
wasteful travel to the basement are obviated. 
For the girls, a restroom has been fitted out, 
above a stairway, with a cot, easy chairs and 
a first-aid equipment. The administrative helps 
include a vacuum cleaner, a program clock and 
fire-hose reels. The last mentioned are promi- 
nently placed on each floor, not only for use 
in emergencies, but also for impressing chil- 
dren with the protection against fire which they 
rive. 

Belle Plaine School. 

The desire of small cities of the Middle-West 
to offer their children the best possible high- 
school education has led to the development of 
some most interesting types of schoolhouses. 
This is particularly true in cities where the 
size of the community affords such a small 
number of high-school students that it is im- 
possible to erect and conduct economically a 
separate high-school building. The most pro- 
gressive small cities of this class have erected 
combined high-and-grade schools, in which they 
centralize the administration of their school 
systems and in some cases also centralize the 
upper grammar grades. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa, has such a combined 
grade school which is a most interesting and 
economical building. The school houses 240 
grade children and 260 high-school students. It 
contains seven grade classrooms and a library 
for the high school. The building is so ar- 
ranged that with very slight changes the build- 
ing can readily be adapted for high-school pur- 
poses solely. 

The basement contains, in addition to the 
boiler and fan rooms, manual training and do- 
mestie science rooms, boys’ and girls’ toilets, 
locker-rooms and a large gymnasium. The lat- 
er has a ceiling 174 feet high and has been 
equipped with a balcony that may be entered 
ndependently of the rest of the school. 

On the first floor, there are seven classrooms, 
n office for the superintendent of schools and 

recitation room. Three of the classrooms 

ve cloakrooms in connection; the remaining 
ir have Wilson sanitary wardrobes. 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, CLERMONT, IA. 
Chas, A. Dieman & Co., Architects. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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FLOOR PLANS, NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, CLERMONT, 


On the second floor, there is a large assembly 
hall which serves as a study hall for the high 
school and which will seat 260 pupils. It has 
a ceiling twenty-five feet high and is amply 
lighted. 

The: general construction of the building is 
very similar to that of the Albia high school. 
The outer walls are-of a red pressed brick and 
the inner walls are also of brick. The roof is 
of gray asbestos shingles. The floors are of 
wood construction and the ceilings above the 
gymnasium and study hall are carried on steel 
girders. The floors in the toilets and in the 
main entry are of tile and in the classrooms 
and corridors, are of hard maple. 

The heating and ventilating system is of the 
steam-blast type, with supplementary direct 
heating in each room. The system is guaran- 
teed to change the air in each room six times 
per hour and the vent stacks are arranged so 
that the air may be re-circulated when classes 
are. not in session. The boiler and fan rooms 
have not only fireproof walls and doors, but 
also fireproof ceilings, so that they are en- 
tirely isolated and are absolutely fireproof. The 
coal storeroom is outside the building and is 
below grade. 

The: building cost a total of $50,000, with 
equipment, or about $45,000 for the building 
alone. 

The Clermont School. 


The school at Clermont affords an interest- 
ing illustration of what a public-spirited citi- 


zen may do for a very small community. The 
building serves the school purposes of a village 


containing 560 people and is the present of 
former Governor William Larrabee of Iowa to 
his home town. The building houses a four- 
room elementary school and a high school of 
fifty students. 

The building is of the most permanent and 
substantial construction. The walls throughout 
are 26 inches masonry and the floors are of tile, 
carried on concrete joists. The roof is borne 
by steel trusses and is covered with clay tile. 
The outer walls are of pressed-brick trim with 
Postville stone and terra cotta. The front en- 
trance is wainscoted and ceiled with marble. 
The door-frames and window-frames, the sash 
and the doors are of metal and the corridors 
are floored with terrazzo and have marble wain- 
seoting. The classrooms have composition 
floors fitted with sanitary coves. The stairways 
are carried in steel frames and have marble 
and asphalt treads. There is not a single stick 
of wood or any other inflammable material 
the building. 

The basement contains a room for manual 
training and a room for domestic science. 
Space has been provided for toilet rooms which 
are to be installed later as soon as the condi- 
tions surrounding the site can be arranged to 
provide the necessary water supply and drain- 
age. 

On the first floor, there are four classrooms, 
a small recitation room and an office for the 
principal. The second floor contains the high- 
school room, a recitation room, a library, an 
The auditorium 
is seated with movable opera chairs so that it 
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may serve the greatest variety of uses not only 
of the school, but of the community at large 
The room is imposing, being finished with an 
eliptical ceiling, marble wainscoting and a com- 
pletely equipped stage. The museum and art 
room has been arranged to house a collection 
of paintings and other educational material 
which the donor of the building has placed at 
the disposal of his townsmen. 

The building has, at present, a school of only 
180 children. It is arranged so that wings may 
be built on both sides without making any ma- 
terial changes. The four classrooms will thus 
have unilateral instead of the present bilateral 
lighting. 

In every detail the building is of the highest 
class construction following the most rigid 
government specifications. In truth, the build- 
ing is a monument to the generosity of a pub- 
lic spirited citizen. 

The Brooklyn School. 

The plan of the new school at Brooklyn is 
based on the Belle Plaine school and is a most 
interesting variation of that building. It illus- 
trates distinctly the great difference in the or- 
ganization of the school which it will shortly 
serve, although the general arrangement of 
stairs and corridors and the disposition of the 
classrooms is very similar. It will contain 
when completed, a school of 250 grade pupils 
and a school of 120 high-school students. 

The manual training department in the base- 
ment is much larger than in the Belle Plaine 
school. The gymnasium and its supplementary 
rooms are more elaborate and the space which 
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they occupy have necessitated the placing of 
the boilers in an addition at the rear of the 
school. 

The classrooms on the first floor are all 
lighted from one side and are partly equipped 
with cloakrooms and partly with sanitary built- 
in wardrobes. The study room, on the second 
floor, will seat the entire high school at one 
time, but is not intended for any purposes ex- 
cept study. The physics laboratory has in con- 
nection with it, a lecture-room with raised 
seats, and is so arranged that two divisions of 
the class may be at work, one performing ex- 
periments and the other hearing a lecture. 

The building will cost approximately $45,000 
complete. 

The Newton High School. 

The Newton high school was built several 
years ago and has given most gratifying satis- 
faction. It cost $50,000 complete without heat- 
ing or ventilation. The latter is supplied in a 
separate plant costing $25,000 and serving sev- 
eral buildings. 

The school at Mechanicsville is similar in 
design to the Clermont school. It contains six 
grades and a high school of seventy-five stu- 
dents. It cost $22,000. The building is equipped 
with natural ventilation and direct steam heat- 
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The Perry School. 

The Perry school represents an example of 
the most economical design in construction for 
a complete high school. It accommodates 400 
students and has incorporated in its design 
some very novel and economical features. 

The basement contains a gymnasium 40x60 
feet in size, with a sixteen foot ceiling, ar- 
ranged with a separate entrance from the out- 
side. On the first floor there are five class- 
rooms and an office for the principal, and on 
the second floor there are two recitation rooms, 
an office for the principal, a library and a large 
assembly hall. The last has a ceiling sixteen 
feet high and is amply lighted. The laboratory 
and the science lecture-room have been placed 
on the third floor and are lighted by skylights 
in a novel and most satisfactory manner. 

The heating system follows somewhat the 
systems in the schools already described and 
has, as a very novel added feature, a kind of 
indirect-direct heating, over and above the tem- 
pering coils, through which the air must pass 
before it is drawn through: the fan and into 
the ventilating ducts. At the top of each 
fresh-air stack, on the inside of the opening 
leading into the classroom, a large set of coils 
has been placed so that the air is not only 
heated in the basement, but is re-heated as it en- 
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ters into the classroom. The plan has the advan- 
tage of assisting the fan and makes possible 
the heating of the rooms when the fan is out 
of order or not in operation. In actual prac- 
tice, the heating system has been found to be 
most satisfactory and very economical. 

At the bottom of page 19 is illustrated a 
design for a combined high-and-grade school 
which has a number of very novel features. The 
building is planned to contain five classrooms, 
seating approximately 225 grade pupils, and 
two recitation rooms, a library and a study 
room for a high school of eighty students. The 
building is planned to cost between $20,000 and 
$25,000, including heating and ventilation. 

On pages 20 and 21 will be found the floor 
plans and an elevation of a model eight-room 
building intended for a small community. The 
building has unilateral lighting and is particu- 
larly attractive and economical in plan, The 
toilet rooms are arranged on the modern stack 
plan and the stairways have a fireproof parti- 
tion, separating them from the corridors, so 
that they will serve as fire-escapes. In place 
of the ordinary wardrobes, it is planned to pro- 
vide the classrooms with metal screens, back 
of which the wraps of the children may be 
hung. 

(Concluded on Page 63) 


A Million Dollar Fund for the N. E. A. 


By THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Director of Campaign. 


The School Board Journal publishes in this 
issue a “Proclamation” to the school officers, 
teachers and benevolent wealth throughout the 
United States for a plan for a nation-wide 
campaign for raising the above named sum of 
money for the purpose of advancing educational 
work more thoroughly and systematically. The 
“Proclamation” should be read in advance of 
this article. 


The plan of the officers of the N. E. A., it 
seems to me, is a wise one. The Association is 
the largest and most influential educational or- 
ganization in the world. Its half century of 
history has proven the value of its work in 
almost every department of educational life. 
It has the confidence, the support and the alli- 
ence of every department of education, and to 
its deliberations and declarations, the educa- 
tional world looks for light and guidance. 


The limitations of the N. FE. A. are chiefly 
due to want of funds. Large bodies of school- 
men and women meet annually as the result of 
large expenditures of labor and money expecting 
large returns, but are only partially rewarded. 
Educators want, and are entitled, to the best in 
theory and practice. These they cannot have 
until expert students of scientific educational 
development are employed, under financial con- 
ditions that will give to our schools and teach- 
ers sound and safe principles of action. The 
men and women for the work of inquiry and in- 
vestigation may be obtained. Money alone is 
needed to employ the best and the annual in- 
come of a permanent fund of a million dollars 
is small enough reward for such studies. Other 
sciences are making immense advances in these 
days, with immense wealth at their command. 
The science of education, the fostering mother 
of all others, should not be allowed to fall in 
the rear in this progressive age. 

In these days, a million dollars is not a large 
sum of money, and it is an easy job to raise it 
under two conditions. The first condition is 
that everybody sees the importance and neces- 
sity of large funds for educational progress 
and the second is that everybody helps to raise 
the money, first by giving for one’s self and 
then by getting somebody else to give. The 


directors, trustees and executive committee of 
the N. E. A. have decided to start this impor- 
tant movement, and by a flattering vote, I have 
been chosen as director of the campaign and 
have accepted the position. I enter upon the 
work with full confidence that the educators 
of the United States will heartily assist in the 
work. With the aid of all, the work will be easy 
and the result assured. In due time I shall an- 
nounce my plans. 
% * * 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROCLAMATION. 

The Trustees, and the Executive Committee 
of the Association, acting for the Board of Di- 
rectors, announce to the educators and capital- 
ists of the country that they have instituted a 
nation-wide campaign to raise One Million Dol- 
lars as a Permanent Interest Bearing Fund to 
be used to advance the interests of public edu- 
cation through the N. FE. A. in every State, 
County, City and Hamlet throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Time is Ripe for concerted action. Half 
a million teachers are at their work with more 
than twenty-five million pupils, at an annual 
expense of over $500,000,000. 

The National Education Association and The 
National Council of Education are their Coun- 
selors in their mighty work. 

The National Education Association repre- 
sents every department of education and is the 
largest body of educators in the world. Thou- 
sands of teachers are active members. All look 
to it for inspiration and guidance. Primary, 
Secondary and Industrial Education have been 
mightily stimulated and wisely directed as the 
result of special investigations conducted under 
its auspices. Music and Art Education have 
been elevated by it. The Defective Classes have 
been studied and benefited. School curricula 
have been constructed along philosophic lines, 
and school officers have been advised as to cor- 
rect methods of school administration. 


A Crisis Period has been reached in Ameri- 
ean Education as in American Politics. Ideals 
are changing. Science and Industry are press- 
ing home on educators new problems for solu- 
tion. The National Education Association must 


have enlarged means with which to investigate, 
weigh, decide, advise. Its ability to serve is 
only measured by its income—larger funds, 
greater service. 

Our Present Income allows too small a mar- 
gin between income and necessary current ex- 
penses. The Association needs an Annual Net 
Income of Fifty Thousand Dollars to expend 
on broad, world-wide lines of study and inves- 
tigation to keep abreast of modern progress. 
American Educators should lead, not follow. A 
Million Dollars Will Help Us To Do It. 

At the Fiftieth Anniversary of the National 
Education Association held in Chicago, July, 
1912, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, President of 
the Association at the great meeting at Madi- 
son in 1884, made public a proposition for rais- 
ing A Million Dollar Fund. Dr. Bicknell is 
recognized as one of our ablest organizers and 
leaders, and has had most remarkable endorse- 
ments of his efficiency. His great strength of 
body, mind and heart, have been enlisted by 
the Trustees and Executive Committee of the 
N. E. A. to undertake the management of this 
task. Into his hands, untrammeled by condi- 
tions, the work for raising A Million Dollars 
has been placed. Educators and Benevolent 
Wealth will answer this call for advancing the 
great cause of American Education for Amer- 
ica. 

The officers of the Association ask the hearty 
co-operation and contributions of all teachers 
and educational officers. 

(The proclamation is signed by the officers of 
the National Edueation Association including 
the Board of Trustees and the Executive Com- 
mittee :) 

Board of Trustees: James M. Greenwood, 
Chairman, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert J. Aley, 
Secretary, Orono, Me.; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, 
Tll.; James Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. O.; Edward 
T. Fairchild, Ex-Officio, Durham, N. H. 

Executive Committee: Edward T. Fairchild, 
President, Durham, N. H.; Carroll G. Pearse, 
1st Vice-President, Milwaukee, Wis.; Grace M. 
Shepherd, Treasurer, Boise, Idaho; James M. 
Greenwood, Chairman of Trustees, Kansas City, 
Mo.: George B. Cook, Member by Election, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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EDITORIAL | 


SEND SUPERINTENDENTS TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The school board members, who follow edu- 
cational events with any degree of care, is apt 
to conclude that teachers hold too many con- 
ventions. And, if the actual interest and ap- 
parent results of these annual gatherings 
which are held in every section of the country 
are considered, any unbiased observer will doubt 
seriously whether they are worth while. But, 
there is one convention that is distinctly differ- 
ent from the ordinary teachers’ meeting, one 
that justifies its cost of time and money a thous- 
and-fold. It is the annual gathering of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence are not pleasure trips. They are hard- 
working conventions, which men attend because 
they are anxious to learn. The Department 
brings together the men who are making the 
common schools of the country—the Superin- 
tendents of the city and country schools, the 
professors in education of the universities and 
normal schools, and other executive heads of 
the public schools. The addresses and discus- 
sions are presented by the leaders in education 
and the reports are, as a rule, made by practical 
men and specialists who come with the results 
of long years of experience and of research and 
study. 

It has been well said that the one annual 
event which fixes educational policies in the 
United States is the annual convention of the 
Department. It is in reality a school for super- 
intendents, a clearing-house for the exchange of 
educational ideas, a post-graduate course where 
difficult problems are solved in the light of ex- 
perience and: correct educational principles. 

Philadelphia offers some exceptional advant- 
ages just now as a convention place. It is the 
third largest city in the country, and although 
it has the reputation of being most conservative, 
it has a fine school spirit and is solving prob- 
lems of educational policy in a most advanced 
manner. Its entire educational administration 
has undergone a reform within the past five 
years and is now operating under the new 
Pennsylvania school code, a body of laws which 
is unequalled in scope and completeness. The 
Philadelphia school plant, at least the buildings 
which have been erected during the past five 
years, is worthy of intensive study. The newer 
high and elementary schools represent high 
standards and refined improvements which are 
to ke. found in no other city. 

The program which has been prepared is a 
particularly strong one not only in the topics 
which are to be discussed, but also in the names 
of the men who have been listed for papers and 
addresses. They include practically the most 
important men in the country. If these are 
important, the informal discussions which al- 
ways take place at the meetings of the Depart- 
ment, must not be overlooked. 

Every school board should permit its superin- 
tendent to attend these meetings. In fact, it 
should insist that he go and should pay his ex- 
penses. The benefits of the convention will be 
reflected in better work in the schools: they will 
not be of value so much to the superintendent 
as they will to the school system which he has 
under his charge. 


School Scand Sournal 


We are certain that every school board mem- 
ber who could find time to attend the meetings, 
would agree that a trip to Philadelphia will be 
worth a thousand-fold what any superintendent 
may spend in going there. 


TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Shall teachers of trades be chosen from the 
ranks of academic instructors or from the ranks 
of workmen? Which can be best and most 
quickly trained to teach boys and girls to be- 
come practical workers ? 

These two questions are puzzling school offi- 
cials in every community where trade schools 
are being established. Undoubtedly, the ideal 
would be the man who has had the requisite pro- 
fessional training in college or normal school to 
fit him for a teaching position, and in addition, 
broad shop experience in the particular trade he 
has selected. But, at present, such men are not 
available. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
twenty-five men could be found in the United 
States who have all the qualifications of exper- 
ience and training to place them on an equal 
professional plane with the average academic 
high-school instructor. 

Massachusetts and Wisconsin, as_ typical 
states which in grappling with the vocational- 
school problem, have chosen skilled artisans as 
instructors in trade subjects practically to the 
exclusion of professional teachers. The policy 
is temporary, of course, but has given splendid 
results. 

The state authorities have found that the 
skilled mechanics, without the first notion of 
teaching other than that gained in coaching 
apprentices, readily learn to impart their knowl- 
edge and after a very short time, can organize 
and conduct classes. They have developed 
through their work the idea of producing results 
immediately and economically, and they adapt 
themselves readily. Academic teachers, on the 
other hand, in the estimation of the officials, 
lack the necessary practical knowledge and can- 
not reproduce the shop atmosphere; they are too 
fixed in their pedagogic methods to be adaptable 
to short cuts and to apply ideas which will pro- 
duce quick results. 

Ultimately, no doubt the trade school must 
have teachers which are both high-class profes- 
sional men as well as shop men. For the pres- 
ent, the latter man must be chosen. 


A SCHOOLMASTER WITH BACKBONE. 

In the December issue of the School Board 
Journal was printed a comment on the courage- 
cus action of a superintendent who insisted up- 
on his prerogatives as executive head of the 
publie schools. A very similar case has come 
to our attention in which the Supervising Prin- 
cipal of a small school system was not less cour- 
ageous. 

Sparta is a city of four thousand inhabitants, 
located in the richest farming and dairy sec- 
tion of Wisconsin. In six years five supervis- 
ing principals have been at the head of the 
schools. The last incumbent, Mr. Lewis Ather- 
ton, resigned in December because he refused to 
have the school board usurp his authority or 
nullify his just decisions in strictly professional 
matters. 

The trouble between the school board and the 
supervising principal first began when the lat- 
ter refused to appoint the daughter of a politi- 
eal ally of the district clerk. The latter pro- 
ceeded immediately to “line up” things for the 
defeat of the principal and succeeded at the 
annual school meeting in securing the election 
of a man as treasurer who was of the same mind 
as himself, thus controlling a majority of the 
board. 

That the members of the Sparta school board 


have no regard for their ordinary official duties 
and no appreciation of their non-legal respon- 
sibilities is plain from the events which pre- 
ceded Mr. Atherton’s resignation. Early in the 
present school year, a member of a football 
squad absented himself two school days to visit 
a sister. When upon his return the principal 
refused to accept the excuse as insufficient to 
allow credit for the work missed, the boy ap- 
pealed to the school board. The latter issued 
an order “That all teachers in the Sparta 
schools be and they are hereby instructed and 
required to grant opportunity to pupils who 
are absent from school with the consent of par- 
ent or guardian to make up classwork for such 
hbsentee days, and that credit therefor be giv- 
en.” Under this ruling another lad in the high 
school undertook to absent himself seven school 
days on a “hobo trip” into Iowa, and the head 
of the school board required the principal to 
accept the excuse without a hearing of the case 
from the latter. The principal thereupon re- 
signed. 

It is to the lasting credit of Sparta that the 
spirit which actuates the school board is not 
the spirit of the community. At a meeting held 
io air the resignation of the principal it was 
clearly shown that the majority of the citizens 
are opposed to the tactics of the board. A move 
to present the hearing was defeated by a vote of 
three to one, but no definite action was taken 
because there is no legal way of coercing the 
board into a change of front. It is interesting 
also to note that outside of the school board and 
excepting a few political factors in Sparta there 
has been no dissatisfaction among the patrons, 
pupils or teachers with the administration of the 
schools under the principal. 

The entire situation is disgraceful. It is do- 
ing irreparable harm to the schools and _ its 
results will not be mended in one or two gen- 
erations of students. It is inevitable that dis- 
cipline must be destroyed when the entire stu- 
dent body knows that the decisions of the teach- 
ers will be nullified by the school board. 

The entire Sparta school board should be re- 
tired at the first opportunity. Only by the elec- 
tion of an entirely new body can Sparta re- 
deem itself. 

AN EDUCATIONAL TRADE ABUSE. 

In every industry there are firms who lack 
the originality and the business foresight of 
selling their goods through constructive argu- 
ment. They believe, apparently, so little in the 
superior merit of their own productions that 
they resort to fault-finding with their competi- 
tor’s wares. 

A case in point may be found in the school 
scientific apparatus industry where a small co- 
terie of manufacturers are pursuing “knock- 
ing” tactics with some of the houses not in their 
combination. 

The careful school official will give arguments 
other than competitor’s criticisms attention 
when buying school equipment. He will not 
consider an article inferior simply because it 
comes from such and such a firm, but he will 
analyze values and test both quality and price. 
He will see for himself whether a house can 
“deliver the goods.” A Minnesota schoolmaster 
had this idea when he recently wrote to a con- 
cern: 

“T have been told by your competitors that 
your physical apparatus is not worth anything. 
T am sending you an order to see for myself. 
Tf the wireless apparatus is not a good work- 
ing model, don’t send it. T want a good work- 
ing machine.” 

From the strictly utilitartan point of view. 
the “knocking” method of selling is the poorest 
sort of business policy. It has the weakness of 
being destructive of another without correspond- 
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ingly building up the reputation of the goods 
of the “knocker”. At the same time, it opens 
the door for all kinds of retaliatory measures 
and in the end does no one any good. The busi- 
ness morals of the present decade are much 
higher than those of a generation ago and it 
will not be many years before the “knocker” 
will have passed into the oblivion he well de- 
serves. 


CALIFORNIA HYSTERICS. 

The California press has treated no matter’ of 
publie policy more ridiculously than the admin- 
istration of the textbook laws. Every move to 
reform the condition surrounding the adoption, 
manufacture and distribution of books in the 
state has been looked upon as a trick of the book 
trust. Every schoolman who has dared speak 
his mind has been a tool of the publishers, and 
every bookman has been a subtle, scheming 
agent of a combination (imaginary, be it 
known) whose purpose is to rob the poor tax- 
payers of the state. 

If the California press is as anxious, as it pre- 
tends to be, for preserving the best interests of 
the schools, it should stop crying book trust and 
ask the educators of the state whether they are 
getting the best books for the children; whether 
those in use are not expensive at any price and 
whether the plan of buying books by local adop- 
tion is not, after all, the cheapest, considering 
first the education of the children and then the 
money cost? 


THE BUFFALO SCHOOLS. 

The school system of Buffalo, N. Y., is unique 
in many respects and presents some interesting 
developments in American educational adminis- 
tration. A very comprehensive and frank art- 
icle on present school conditions in Buffalo will 
appear in the March issue of the School Board 
Journal. The author is Dr. William Estabrook 
Chancellor, whose writings on school adminis- 
tration are too well-known to require commen- 
dation here. 


SCHOOL OFFICIAL AND PRESS. 

One of the first official acts of Superintendent 
Franklin B. Dyer, when he assumed control of 
the Boston schools, was to issue a statement to 
the reporters who called at his office: “I al- 
ways feel that the newspapermen are more 
pressed for time than any of my visitors and, 
consequently, it is my custom to give them the 
preference, no matter who else may be waiting 
to see me.” 

Mr. Dyer is a man of such high professional 
standing that he does not, and need not, seek 
favor from newspaper men. ° His policy is that 
of the best and biggest school officials and is 
well worthy of imitation by lay, as well as pro- 





Why This Distinction? 


Stanley, Cleveland Press. 





—New York Sun, 


fessional school executives. It is based upon 
the very proper recognition of the daily press 
as an institution which plays a big part in our 
public life. 

The school is a public institution in which 
the people, as a whole, are very properly inter- 
ested. Current news concerning the schools is 
due the public, just as much as the annual re- 
ports—which the public hears about vaguely 
but which only a very small fraction sees. 

The newspaper, even though it is private prop- 
erty, is a public institution also whose influence 
is hardly second to that of the schools. Its 
value as an educational force should not be for- 
gotten by the schoolmaster, but should be con- 
sistently and continually made use of. 





ITS HOUSE IN ORDER. 

The new New Orleans board of education, 
which assumed control last month, has begun to 
“put its house in order.” A rigid policy of 
economy, the reduction of the existing deficit 
and a re-arrangement of the financial policy of 
the school department have been determined up- 
on. Several teachers of drawing and music 
have been dismissed, the salaries of the night- 
school teachers have been cut twenty per cent, 
the school term has been reduced to nine and 
one-half months and the vacation schools have 
been ordered discontinued. 

The school board has recognized the unwise 
policy of its predecessors in incurring fixed 
annual expenditures beyond the ordinary re- 
venues. The radical action which has just been 
taken is courageous, but altogether necessary 
because a natural increase in the school funds 
is unlikely for some time. The board is doing 
what is unpopular and unwelcome, but desir- 








able, as the press and well-informed citizens of 
New Orleans agree. The only relief in the situ- 
ation will be found, at present, in the enthu- 
siasm and the increased determination of the 
teaching and supervisory force to render the 
best possible service. 
A TIMELY OPINION. 

Corporation Counsel A. R. Watson of New 
York City has recently filed an opinion with the 
board of estimate of the metropolis, in which he 
declares that the municipality cannot prescribe 
to the board of education how it shall expend 
moneys appropriated for school purposes. The 
opinion, which is printed elsewhere in this issue, 
will do much toward settling the controversies 
which have existed between the schools and the 
city during the past five years. The board of 
estimate will not be able to hamper educational 
projects by limiting or denying funds for cer- 
tain specific purposes. On the other hand, the 
board of education will, more than ever before, 
become responsible for the wise and economical 
use of its resources. The school authorities will 
have an opportunity of disproving the charge of 
the board of estimate that they are incapable of 
administering the schools efficiently. 


The empty head is unlike the empty stomach 
—it is never hungry. 

The school critic is the last to discover his 
own faults. 


Some teachers never gossip—they are blind 
and dumb. 


A principal can win the admiration of any 
teacher—except those in his own building. 


After a girl wins a prize for speaking in school 
she goes on talking forever. 


Possession is nine points of the law—but it 
isn’t much satisfaction in a twenty-five dollar the 
month teaching job. 


The matter with education today is the smat- 
ter. 


An illiterate may recognize the need of a 
school; but a schoolmaster never recognizes the 
need of an illiterate. 


The same energy spent in football would com- 
plete four high school credits in any semester. 

The school-board member would have more 
sympathy for the superintendent if he worked 
at the latter’s job a while. 

Some teachers do not embrace their profes- 
sion—they are held by it. 

Life teaches us much—at a time when we can 
no longer profit by its lessons. 


It is well to make the best of school condi- 
tions as we find them—otherwise they will never 
become what they should be. 





The New Professor. 
—Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
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One City’s Experience With Medical Inspection 


For the past two years the schools of Wausau, 
Wisconsin, have had the benefit of careful medi- 
cal inspection. It may be of interest to other 
cities to learn whether it pays for a small city 
to spend public money for such a purpose. The 
innovation met with strong opposition in this 
city at the very outset. Some said it was un- 
necessary, others that it was done at the be- 
hest of the physicians of whom there were 
twenty-eight in the city, still others that it was 
another fad designed to separate the poor, un- 
suspecting taxpayer from his hard-earned 
money. 

After one year’s trial at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,200, the school authorities believed 
that it was well worth while; and in spite of 
the active opposition of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the common council and of the grum- 
bling of many well meaning but uninformed 
taxpayers medical inspection was continued. 

The Plan of Inspection. 

Seven physicians, one at each of seven dif- 
ferent school buildings, appeared each morning 
at nine o’clock to examine all children who had 
been absent more than one-half day without the 
prior knowledge and consent of their respec- 
tive teachers. Those children who are given a 
card showing a clean bill of health are admitted 
to their classes. Those who showed symptoms 
of contagious disease are sent home and notice 
of this action is sent to the city health officer 
who follows up these cases. 

Each morning a few pupils in each school 
are given a careful physical examination. Card 
records of these examinations are made, one 
card sent to the parent, one kept by the teacher, 
and one sent to the superintendent’s office. If 
serious physical defects are discovered the par- 
ents are advised to consult their family physi- 
cian. By inquiry the teacher later ascertains 
whether proper medical or surgical aid has been 
given the child; and, where it is discovered that 
proper attention has not been given, the home 
is visited by the teacher or by the visiting nurse, 
and if necessary by both. 

The visiting nurse and a children’s infirmary 
are maintained by private subscriptions. To the 
infirmary are sent cases where parents are too 
poor to pay for the necessary surgical treatment. 
Physicians and surgeons of the city have gen- 
erously given their services free in such cases. 
The local dentists in turn give free dental work 
during one-half day per week to those who re- 
ceive the recommendation of teachers and visit- 
ing nurse. 

The Results of Inspection. 

The results of medical inspection in the 
schools of Wausau have been exceedingly grat- 
ifying. During the school year closing June, 
1912, in this little city of 17,500 people, 9,015 
children were examined. Four cases of tuber- 
culosis, 22 cases of scarlet fever, 1 of diphtheria, 
28 cases of whooping cough, 29 cases of measles, 


This is to certify that I have examined 
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—____________and find the child suffering from 


and recommend that siz be taken to the family 
physician for treatment. 


Inspector. 


innate 





Fig. 1. Card sent to parent when child is ex- 
cluded from school because of illness. 
14 cases of chicken pox, 7 cases of mumps, 12 
cases of scabies, and 43 cases of impetigo con- 
tagiosa were discovered and prevented from en- 


By SUPT. S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 





“This Notice Does NOT Exclude the Child From School 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR’S REPORT 
WAUSAU CITY SCHOOLS 


The parent or guardian of 






of attending School 
Room is hereby informed that a physical examination of the child 


gives evidence of an abnormal condition of the 


Remarks 


Take the child to your family physician for treatment and adviwe. Take this 
card with you to the family physician. 


Hand to puptl needing treatment M. D. 
Medical Inspector 





Fig. 2. Form for notifying parent of physical de- 
fects. Duplicate given to nurse for follow-up. Space 
provided on back for nurse's report. 


tering the schools. In addition, 478 cases of 
enlarged tonsils, 154 cases of adenoids, 42 cases 
of conjunctivitis contagiosa, 109 of defective 
vision, 34 of defective hearing, 4 of pediculosis, 
87 of tonsilitis, 2 of pleurisy, 4 of eczema, 4 of 
catarrhal jaundice, and 1 of influenza were dis- 
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Number Examined 
Suspended Diagnosis 
Tuberculosis in any Form 
Scarlet Fever 

Diphtheria 

Whooping Cough 

Measles 

Sma!lpox 

Chicken Pox 


Mumps 





Inspector 


Fig. 3. Physician’s report on inspection. 


covered and given proper medical or surgical 
treatment. The number of cases of hypertro- 
phied tonsils discovered was 257 less, and the 
number of cases of adenoids 16 less than was 
found the preceding year, probably due to the 
proper treatment afforded the cases when first 
reported. 
The Saving Effected. 

Careful investigation of the time required by 
children to complete the 12 years of the public- 
school course has revealed the fact that on the 
average it takes the child afflicted with enlarged 
tonsils one year longer to complete the 12-year 
course of study, and the child handicapped by 
adenoids 14 years longer than is required by the 
normal child to do the same work. Had proper 
medical or surgical aid not been given, the time 
lost by these 487 children who had enlarged 
tonsils would have aggregated 487 years, and 
the time lost by those who had adenoids would 
have amounted to 201 years, a total of 688 
years. To teach 688 pupils one year would 
have required 17 teachers. The average salary 
paid to teachers in the grades of this city is 
$60.00 per month for a nine months’ school year. 
The cost of schools for these 641 pupils for in- 
struction alone would therefore have been $9,- 
180, more than for a like number of normal 
children. The sum of $2,000 would be a moder- 
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ate estimate of the additional cost for janitor 
service, supplies, fuel and deterioration on 
equipment required for these pupils for the ex- 
tra time taken by them to complete the school 
course. This together with the extra cost for 
instruction would, therefore, approximate $11,- 
180. If from this we deduct the $1,260 paid 
for medical inspection we have a net saving 
to the city of $9,920 on the education of these 
two classes of children alone. If any city wishes 
to save money on the education of its children, 
there is surely no better way than to prevent 
the waste. 
Some Losses Prevented. 

There is another equally important item 
which it is fair to consider in connection with 
this matter of medical inspection. Had these 
641 children grown to manhood and womanhood 
they would have acquired an average annual 
earning capacity of $400. Had their physical 
defects received no atténtion the 688 years of 
time lost in their education would have taken 
that many years out of their working lives, and 
the loss sustained by them and by society would 
have aggregated about $275,200. 

But this is not all of the loss that would 
have resulted from a failure to properly treat 
these cases. The slow child required much 
more time and assistance from the teacher than 
the normal child does, and all of the normal 
children would have received just so much less 
attention from the teachers, and in consequence 
of this would have been less perfectly prepared 
for life. 

Someone may object to my very moderate 
estimate of the saving on these two items by 
reason of medical inspection. He may say that 
not all of these 641 children would have com- 
pleted the course of study in the schools. My 
answer to such a one would be that the finan- 
cial loss to these children and to society by 
reason of their reduced earning capacity, due to 
inadequate education, would be far greater than 
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Teacher 
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School 


Disposition (For the Teacher) 
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Inspector 





Fig. 4. Form used by physicians to notify teachers 
concerning illness of pupils. 
the increased cost of educating them. Statis- 
ties carefully prepared by the State Board of 
Education of Massachusetts show that the aver- 
age earning capacity of the high-school gradu- 
ate is $138 per year more than that of the gradu- 
ate of the grammar school only. If we esti- 
mate the working life of a man as 30 years, the 
loss for each individual of those who left school 
before completing the school course would be 
$4,140. Now if we assume that none of these 
pupils afflicted with adenoids and enlarged ton- 
sils completed the school course then the loss 
to them and to society, estimated at $5,520 each 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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Superintendent J. M. H. Frederick, of Cleve- 
land, O., has changed the rule regarding pro 


motions. The new regulations provide that set 
examinations shall no longer be necessary for 
the first four grades, although teachers may 
prepare tests for their own information. Class 
work is to make up the greater part of the aver 
age necessary for promotion and set standings 
have been abolished. Pupils may be conditioned 
if the teacher, principal and assistant superin- 
tendent agree to that effect. 

The plan, in operation, provides that the com- 
mon subjects known as the three R’s shall make 
up the greater number of credits in classwork 
Arithmetic, grammar, history and geography 
count one unit and reading and spelling two and 
one-half units. Special studies such as German, 
domestic science, manual training, physiology, 
drawing and penmanship have been combined 
and count as one unit, 

Antigo, Wis. Superintendent R. A. Brandt 
has introduced the detention system in the local 
high school for the purpose of preserving dis- 
cipline. 

The new system is one that has been tried 
with great success in other places and its adop- 
tion in the present case is expected to be the 
means of raising the standard of deportment. 
According to the plan, all pupils who have been 
guilty of a misdemeanor during the school ses- 
sions are so indicated on the cards which bear 
their names. At the close of school all those 
having marks after their names are asked to 
remain a half hour longer. In case of five de- 
tentions the pupil will be suspended for three 
days and will r« ve no marks for classwork 
during that time. A second set of detention 
cards will result in i! udent being suspended 
for a week and the third set will expel the 
student until reinstated | pecial act of the 
board of education. 
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UR new plant for the exclusive production of the 
above appliances at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 


cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 
Furniture Co. 


The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
= our Output, to develop in our products not only the in- 

destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretofore 
expected in this class of furniture. 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
prospective buyers. 
us to quote you on your requirements. 
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Superintendent G Bowman of Fairfield, 
Conn., has prepared a card-index system for 
recording the history of each child in the 
schools. The card will follow the child through 
the grades so that information may be secured 
at any time in case of emergency. The card sys 
tem went into effect January first 

Superintendent C. H. Bruce of Macon, Ga., 
has instituted bi-monthly tests in spelling in 
the grammar schools of the city. The purpose 
of the tests is to stimulate an interest in spell- 
ing. The first test was held December 11 and 
the results were highly satisfactory to the super 
intendent and principals. The average for all 
the schools was 86 per cent. The highest grade 
was 98 and the lowest 88. 

' The words and rules governing the test were 
prepared by Superintendent Bruce and con- 
sisted of oral and written examinations, 

Friday, December 6th was observed as agri- 
cultural day in South Dakota following a pro- 
clamation by State Superintendent Lawrence. 
At Bath, a splendid program was arranged to- 
gether with a corn and stock exhibit and pre- 
miums were awarded for the best display of 
each. 

Assistant Superintendent C. C. Hughes of 
Sacramento, Cal., is in favor of giving more time 
to study in the schools and a reduction in the 
number of recitation periods. Mr. Hughes is 
revising the Sacramento school methods to cor- 
respond with those at Alameda and Eureka. 

Mr. Hughes believes that too much time is 
given pupils to study at home and too much time 
is wasted with useless recitation and for this 
reason he plans to cut down the work in arith 
metic by one-third. Grammar will also be re- 
duced considerably and such time as is devoted 
to the study will be intensified. Concentration 
will be insisted upon and pupils in the primary 
grades will be taught how to study so that every 
minute may be utilized to the best advantage. 

It is proposed te extend the manual training 
and domestic science departments by the ap 
pointment of a vocational adviser such as Boston, 
New York and other Eastern cities have tried. 
It is contended that the schools are not giving 
the children the benefits they should unless they 
enable each to find his exact calling in life and 
train him for that particular vocation. 


Supt. E. O. Holland, of Louisville, Ky., has 
notified the principals of the schools that fire 
drills must not be neglected. If it is necessary 
to postpone a drill the superintendent’s office 
must be notified and the reason given so that the 
superintendent and the board of education may 
understand the conditions. 

An order has been issued by the superintend- 
ent of the Minneapolis public schools that teach- 
ers furnish at the end of each month a list of 
pupils who may have withdrawn during the 
month, their ages, addresses, parents’ names 
and reasons for leaving. The information con- 
tained in these reports will enable the school 
authorities to keep a census of the pupils and 
will provide a means of keeping track of those 
who change from one school to another. 

Bay City, Mich. Superintendent EK. E. Fer- 
guson has been re-elected at an increased salary 
of $3,500. 

Superintendent A. B. Anderson of San Rafael, 
Cal., has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Donald R. Jones, of the San Francisco normal 
school. 

E. A. Decherd, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction for Texas, has resigned to 
engage in Chautauqua work. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. E. V. White, who has been con- 
nected with the State Education Department as 
examiner. 

The school board of Philadelphia is considering 
an increase in the salary of Supt. M. G. Brum- 
baugh from $7,500 to $10,000 per year. 

Superintendent William T. Whitney, of Madi- 
son, N. J., has evolved a plan for teaching the 
three subjects of arithmetic, a phase of domestc 
science and manual training at one time. 

The manual training work is in the form of 
manufactured home furniture. After each part 
of the home has its supply of furniture, the 
pupils transform the space into a completely 
equipped room. 

In connection with the construction work, the 
pupils are required to keep accurate accounts of 
the cost and other details concerning the work. 
It is believed that the practical lessons in figur- 
ing will be the means of fixing the arithmetical 
problems firmly in mind. 

Mr. A. A. Slade has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Iowa City public schools. 
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Efficiency experts examining school administrations 
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Holden Book Covers 


as they will nearly Double the Lives of your textbooks. 
These Covers are made of an Unfinished Leatherette. 


Waterproof and Germproof 





Will Last a Full School Year 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass. 


H. E. Blackmar, of Iowa City, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ottumwa, to 
fill the vacancy made by the death of A. W. 
Stuart. Mr. Blackmar is a graduate of Iowa 
Normal and Iowa State University, and has been 
superintendent of the Iowa City schools for 
seven years. He will go to Ottumwa January 
20th. 

Mr. James A. Stewart, who taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania since 1861, died in 
Altoona on December 9th. Mr. Stewart was gen- 
erally called the “grand old man” of the Altoona 
high school and was actively engaged in teach- 
ing Latin and Greek until a few weeks before 
his demise. He was born near Petersburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1843, and began his career at 
Fayetteville, N. C., in 1859. When the Civil 
War broke out, he came north and taught in his 
native country. In 1898 he came to Altoona. 

Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of the New 
Orleans public schools was directed by the 
school board recently to prepare a plan for 
limiting the number of entrants to the normal 
school from the high schools. Mr. Gwinn made 
the suggestion himself that the number be 
limited as he found that the normal school was 
turning out every year about twice the number 
of graduates as places could be found for in the 
schools. A plan of raising the required average 
per cent from 85 to 90 was also suggested but 
did not meet with much favor. 

Superintendent W. G. Brooks of Caldwell, 
Idaho, has been elected superintendent at Platis 
mouth, Neb. Mr. Brooks was in charge of th 
Caldwell schools three and one-half years. 

Lafayette, La. L. J. Alleman has been 
selected as superintendent of the parish schools 
for a term of four years. Mr. Alleman was con- 
nected with the public schools previous to his 
appointment as state institute conductor from 
which he was later deposed. 

Oklamoma City, Okla. W. A. Brandenburg has 
been unanimously re-elected as superintendent 
of schools. 

L. Dickerson, formerly principal of the high 
School at Lafayette, La., has resigned to assume 
the superintendency of the schools at Jackson 
Mr. Dickerson was principal of the high school 
three years during which time he built up the 
enrollment from 600 to 950 pupils. 

The Pittsburgh board of education has 
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abolished elaborate graduating exercises for 
eighth grade students. Only the simplest kind 
of exercises are to be allowed in the future. 
Under the new system of promotion two classes 
a year graduate from the grades and there will 
be no elaborate exercises in connection with 
either of these promotions. 

In the high schools two classes will graduate 
each year, but there will be only one com- 
mencement day. Those who finish the high 
school in February will be obliged to wait until 
June and combine their graduating exercises 
with the spring class. 

Supt. S. L. Heeter has urged the widest pos- 
sible lattitude in promoting children and has 
maintained that daily work be given more con- 
sideration in determining fitness for promotion. 

State Superintendent A. M. Deyoe, of Iowa, has 
issued circulars to superintendents and boards 
of education relating to the principles to be re- 
cognized in high schools. The following points 
are discussed in the circular: 

It is impossible for the teacher in charge of 
the ordinary one room school to conduct classes 
above the eighth grade. 

It is impossible for one teacher to do justice 
to more than two years of high school work 
when devoting all his time to recitation periods 
during school hours. A three or four year high 
school should employ not less than two teachers 

Teachers employed to teach high school sub 
jects should have had at least two years of train 
ing above the high school. 

\ library including reference works, and ap 
paratus to be used in connection with the teach 
ing of certain subjects is essential A great 
amount of apparatus may not be absolutely re 
auired in small high schools 

Unless the classes are very small, but three 
years of high school work should be attempted 
with only two teachers in charge. 

Reports of infringements on the state law are 
responsible for the circular. It is declared that 
many one room high schools are in existence in 
the state and that in some places one teacher 
handles the grade and high school work. 

Mr. C. A. Sprague, superintendent of the 
Waitsburg, Wash., public schools, has been ap 
pointed assistant state superintendent of public 
‘nstruction of Washington. Mr. Sprague is a 
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graduate of Monmouth College and has had 
charge of the Waitsburg schools during the past 


three years. He is considered one of the ablest 
younger schoolmen and has made a splendid 
record. 

Mr. Lewis H. Carris, of Caldwell, has recently 
been appointed Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the State of New Jersey, by Commis- 
sioner C. N. Kendall. Mr. Carris is a native of 
New York state and received his professional 
education at Hobart College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has had considerable experience as 
a superintendent and supervising principal and 
lately has been superintendent of the Essex 
County Schools. He will in the future have the 
supervision of industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion. The position carries a salary of $4,500 per 
year. 





LION. R. C. STEARNES, 
Richmond, Va., 
Appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Virginia. 
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City Solicitor Charles H. English of Trenton, 
N. J., has rendered an opinion that according to 
the provisions of the new state law the mayor 
of the city is no longer an ex-officio member of 
the school board, but retains the right to ap- 
point the members on the board. 

School authorities in the state of Indiana have 
begun a campaign against the cigarette. A 
careful investigation has revealed the fact that a 
large number of boys attending the public 
schools are confirmed smokers or indulge occa- 
sionally in the practice. The habit has the 
effect of making the pupils dull and lacking in 
ambition and the extent of the abuse has caused 
the authorities to take action. 

Mr. James Stephen, for ten years official 
architect of the Seattle school board, has been 
elected vice-president of the Washington Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 

Boston, Mass. The board of education has 
recommended that fire drills be required several 
times a week in all schools. At present drills are 
conducted only in buildings of two and one-half 
or more stories. 


The school committee of Providence, R. L., 
has asked the city council to take action regard- 
ing the passage of an act in the state legislature 
for the abolishment of the present school com- 
mittee. The members of the school committee 
are urging the creation of a commission of three 
members, to be appointed by the mayor, with 
the approval of the board of aldermen. Each of 
the commissioners is to be elected for a term of 
three years at a salary of $5,000 per year. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
ordered the discontinuance of the frequent re- 
cess periods instituted by Principal Josephine 
A. Goss in the Sigsbee school. The _ short 
recesses were opposed by pare: who com- 
plained that the children were allowed to go 





outside without wraps and that in the meantime 
the rooms became chilled by the open windows 
so that a period of ten minutes or more would 
elapse before the rooms became comfortable. 
The board members were of the opinion that it 
was unnecessary to open the windows with the 
continual operation of the fan system. The only 
result would be the fanning of all warm air out 
of the windows and the chilling of the rooms. 

Dr. John Guerin, the oldest member of the 
Chicago board of education in point of service, 
died at Memphis, Tenn., January second. Dr. 
Guerin was at the time en route to Cuba and 
death followed an attack of heart failure. 

Dr. Guerin was born at Limerick, Ireland, May 
28, 1839. He came to America at the age of 
eleven years and received his higher education 
in the Normal School at Albany, N. Y. After 
teaching several years in New York state and in 
Chicago, he took up Medicine and graduated from 
Rush Medical College in 1868. 


He was a member of the Board of education 
for eight years and took unusual interest in the 
work of the schools. He thoroughly appreciated 
the importance of his office and was one of the 
most valuable members of the school manage- 
ment committee in charge of the strictly educa- 
tional phases of the board’s work. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted a by-law which provides that pupils who 
fail to be promoted at the end of June shall be 
permitted to get the textbooks of the grade dur- 
ing the vacation period. Those who have been 
promoted and desire to advance farther will be 
permitted to get the books of the advanced grade 
on the recommendation of the principal. The 
changes were made so that pupils who attend the 
continuation classes in the vacation schools will 
be able to study from the books used in their 
respective schools and the teachers will thus be 
able to coach them. 

During the past summer several pupils who 
took the work of their grade in the summer high 
school were refused credit because they did 
not use the books of their own school although 
they completed the work required 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has closed 
the lunchrooms in the grade schools following 
the opening of the second term of school. A 
deficit of over $700 in connection with their 
operation was the reason for discontinuance. 





The New Orleans board of education has re 
cently adopted a resolution that all meetings of 
student organizations in the high schools shall 
be open to the principals of the respective build- 
ings in which they are held. Secret organiza- 
tions such as fraternities and sororities are pro- 
hibited altogether. 

Central school buildings for the eighth and 
ninth grades of grammar schools are planned by 
the city of Brockton, Mass. In these buildings 
it is proposed to provide the ground work for a 
college preparatory course in the high school, 
manual training, domestic arts and commercial 
courses. 

The advantages of the new school are to be 
the shortening of the commercial course in the 
high school to two years, permitting boys and 
girls to enter commercial pursuits at the age of 
sixteen years, preparing boys for manual work 
when they desire to leave school and teaching 
younger boys manual training work before they 
leave school. Cooking and sewing for the girls 
who plan to end their school life with the com- 
pletion of the grade work and the more thorough 
preparation of the pupil for college is also to be 
included. 

The plan, if carried out, will solve overcrowded 
conditions in the schools for years to come. 
The plan calls for buildings containing rooms 
enough to empty thirty-seven rooms in the pres- 
ent buildings, and will obviate the necessity of 
building for the accommodation of pupils of the 
first seven grades for several years to come. 

The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
received from the special committee of the board 
a list of names for forty-five of the 126 public 
school buildings which have until recently been 
designated by numbers. The schools are to be 
named after men and women who have been 
connected with the schools in official capacity. 
The changes are subject to the approval of the 
board. 

The school committee of Boston, Mass., has 
raised the salaries of twenty-two truant officers 
employed in the work of gathering absent chil- 
dren and bringing them into the classes. The 
minimum salary was placed at $1,080 with annual 
increases of $108 until the maximum of $1,512 is 
reached. The minimum salary in past years has 
been $1,000 and the maximum $1,400. Those 
who have been receiving the maximum of $1,490 
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Diseases of Children 


Kirchner, the great Prussian Authority, shows that a sudden rise in the tuberculosis mortality in children 
commences at the fifth year and rapidly increases, indicating that certain conditions enter the child’s 
life during the school period which enormously increases the risk of dying of tuberculosis. 


Experiments carried on by Educational Authorities in England and in this country prove that schools 


cleaned with soap and water show a greater percentage of absences due to illness, than schools in which 
a disinfectant is used (names on request). 


Chloro - Naptholeum 


‘The Powerful Disinfectant 


7 


when used in place of soap, soap powders and soda, will give you cleaner schools, and SCHOOLS 
WHICH ARE PROTECTED AGAINST THE ENTRANCE OF DISEASE. 


Allow us to give you a FREE DEMONSTRATION, and to submit reports of prominent Educators 
who have tested CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM in their schools. 


A post card requesting information on the use of CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM FOR SCHOOLS will 


be sufficient. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Dept. E. 2 East 42d St. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New York, N. Y. 





will now receive the amount designated for the 
fifth year or $1,512. 

Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston has presented a 
petition to the Massachusetts state legislature 
which provides for the reorganization of the 
school committee and contemplates the raising 
of the number of members to nine. The mem- 
bers are to be elected for a period of three years. 


The board of education of Montclair, N. Ji, 
has been obliged to reduce its membership from 
nine to six members. Following the last elec- 
tion of members an amendment was made to the 
act giving the mayor authority to make appoint- 
ments. The amendment provided that there 
shall be only six commissioners in towns of less 
than 45,000 population. When the time for elect- 
ing new members to fill vacancies arrived the 
fact was brought to the attention of the school 
authorities with the above result. 

The board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently made several changes in its list of em- 
ployes. New positions were created and others 
abolished. Those abolished were the positions 
of supervisor of janitors and supervisor of re- 
pairs, each paying a salary of $2,500 per year. 

New positions were created providing for a 
building manager at $3,000 per year; an office 
engineer at $2,500 and a fumigator at $1,200 per 
year. A director of vocational guidance and 
two assistants were also appointed at a total 
expenditure of $4,000 for the three positions. 

Chicago, Ill. Superintendent Ella Flagg Young 
has resumed the fight against fraternities in the 
high schools. Mrs. Young recently reported the 
activities of these societies to the school man- 
agement committee of the board of education 
with the request that drastic action be taken 
toward exterminating them. The fraternities 
were supposed to have been stamped out last 
year but have recently taken on new life by the 
initiation of new members. 

Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark Uni- 
versity has recommended an investigation of the 
curriculum of the public schools of Worcester, 
Mass. The doctor wants a sane, careful con- 
sideration of the same and feels that the result 

ll mean a reduction of the fads and fancies 
with which the schools have been burdened. 

Dr. Chamberlain recommends the appointment 
of a committee of citizens for this work, the 


members to be paid for their time and to give 
attention to every study which is taught. 

While the schools of Worcester are believed to 
compare favorably with those of other Massa- 
chusetts cities, it is contended that they are not 
what they should be. Some studies are in the 
curriculum principally because the schools in 
some other city have them. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Four hundred and twenty- 
four pupils, in answer to a request of the board 
of education, have placed in the hands of their 
teachers, cards on which are indicated their 
plans for the future. 

The above number represents about one-fourth 
of the pupils who will be graduated from the 
eighth grade next September. Of these, 123 
pupils announce their intention of entering other 
schools and fourteen will enter the high school. 


Of the remainder, forty-three are undecided 
as to what vocation they desire to follow; sixty- 
five are expecting to enter a trade as appren- 
tices; forty-two will remain at home; twenty-one 
will leave the city and 116 are contemplating 
engaging in some remunerative employment. 

The school board of Quincy, Mass., recently 
refused to grant the petition of a number of 
parents that their children be dismissed during 
school sessions for the purpose of attending 
dancing school. 


Retardation in Cleveland. 


A report of the public schools of Cleveland, O., 
for the year 1910-11, submitted by former super- 
intendent William H. Elson, contains a few para- 
graphs on the subject of retardation before and 
after the former superintendent was elected to 
the superintendency. He shows that during 1909 
there were 17,754 retarded pupils in the elemen- 
iary schools and academic high schools. Of 
this number, 17,0385 were in the elementary 
schools and 719 in the high schools, or an 
equivalent of 28% per cent of elementary pupils 
and 15 per cent of high school students. Mr. 
Elson estimated that $200,000 or one-seventh 
of all the money spent on teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools during this time was spent on 
pupils who were obliged to repeat the work a 
second time. : 

The report then goes on to explain how the 
quarterly promotion plan came to be originated 


as a remedy for this large waste in school effi- 
ciency and expenditure. It was felt that some 
cause was responsible for the condition and the 
quarterly promotions were begun. 

Tables are given showing the cost of the 
various school departments during 1910-11. The 
cost for pupils in the high schools was $298,- 
450.43, or an increase of 68.05 per cent over that 
of 1902; in the elementary schools, the cost for 
the same period was $1,351,414.18, or an increase 
of 55.22 over that of 1901. The per capita cost 
of high schools was $61.68 and that of elemen- 
tary schools $25.66. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOLS. 

A recent report of State Superintendent H. B. 
Dewey, of Washington, indicates a more rapid 
increase in the high school attendance than in 
the grades as compared with the figures com- 
piled in 1910. There were 19,928 pupils in the 
high schools in 1910, while in the past year 
there were 24,534 enrolled. In the grades there 
was a total of 36,594 or a loss of 160 from the 
figures of two years ago. The report brings out 
the fact that in the grades there is a gradual 
decline in numbers, while in the high school 
there is a greater number entering from the 
eighth grade and a similar gain from the ranks 
of those who entered the first grade. 

During the year 1912 a total of 36,000 pupils 
began their school career in the first grade and 
this number gradually became smaller in each 
grade, until in the eighth grade the number is 
reduced about half, the total enrollment attain- 
ing but 18,232. The percentage of pupils enter- 
ing the high school from the eighth grade. has 
increased from one-third to one-eighth. In 1912 
the percentage of pupils in the high school who 
entered the first grade was one-sixth as com- 
pared to one-seventh in 1910. 

The report brings out the fact that pupils stay 
in school longer than formerly, although a small 
percentage complete the high school course. For 
instance, there is a gain in enrollment from the 
second to the fifth grades. From the sixth grade 
upward, there is a slight increase in each, but 
the eighth grade shows an enrollment of 1,227 
or the greatest gain of any except the second 
and third which have more than 1,000 pupils 
each. 
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View looking southwest from Kohl Building, toward Russian Hill. 
i A typical scene in San Francisco, Cal. after the fire, which was caused by 
| the earthquake in the spring of 1906, had died away. 


Moral: Use Slate for Usual and Unusual 
Blackboards. 
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School Soand Soumnal - 


kerire Taught the School Builders 


by 


of the country the value of natural 


slate for blackboards. Wherever 
natural slate was in-use, blackboards remained 
almost perfect, unless, of course, the entire 
school building was destroyed. 


Several very remarkable instances were re- 
ferred to, immediately following the disaster, where 
entire school buildings were cracked and shaken, 
yet slate blackboards remained without a scar. 


This demonstrates the possibilities of slate as 
the most suitable material for blackboards. Even 
the most unusual strain will prove the value of natural slate. 


If you install blackboards which are not sanitary, not 
hygienic, but which produce eye-strain on teacher and pupil, the 
horrors of the San Francisco earthquake are repeated in your 
very classroom. Because the building does not fall and you have 
no outward evidences, is no proof that this statement is not true. 


Ask your medical inspector Write Today to all of the following 
and your visiting nurse. Quarries for Information: 


ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. 
ALPHA SLATE. COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. 
CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
* GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. 
HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 
en S p e Co Vy WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 
NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 
cs] ate--- alw a S PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Vy PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. 
STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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Janitor’s Rules. 

The Ney York City board of education has 
changed the provisions of its by-laws relating 
to the duties of janitors. They have been 
amended to read as follows: 

The janitor shall have the temperature of all 
rooms occupied for school purposes at not less 
than 58 degrees Fahrenheit, at 8 A. M. on each 
school day, and, unless the outdoor temperature 
be higher, shall maintain the temperature be- 
tween 60 and 68 degrees Fahrenheit throughout 
such rooms, from 9 A. M. until school is dis- 
missed, and the temperature of the gymnasiums, 
halls, and passageways between 60 and 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit during the same period. Ther- 
mostats shall be set at 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

During the two-minute setting-up exercises at 
10 A. M., 11 A. M., and 2 P. M. the windows 
should be opened from top and bottom and re- 
main open for the two-minute period. During 
every recess, classroom games and other physi- 
cal training exercises windows should be opened. 
When a class leaves the room for recess the win- 
dows should be similarly opened. During the 
luncheon period the windows should be opened 
when the class leaves the room, and should be 
closed long enough before the return of the class 
to make the room comfortable. In carrying out 
the above provisions due care should be exer- 
cised in inclement weather. 

Transoms and other openings from classrooms 
to hall should be kept constantly open ai least 
in part. In buildings not having the plenum 
ventilation in the halls, windows opening from 
halls to the outside air should be kept open. 

When the temperature of a classroom rises 
above 68 degrees Fahrenheit the windows should 
be opened, the heat at the radiators should be 


ELECTRIC SELF-WINDING 
MASTER and PROGRAM 
CLOCK for $100.00 


Specifications. 

60-beat, self-winding regulator, 12 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- 
ped circuit closers, 
number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

Six Program Five Minute Interval Pro- 
gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC 
CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing 
bells on any day or night of the week 


Case of golden quartered oak, cabi- 
net finish or finish to match sample as 


Terms 


Furnished complete, with Samson 
No. 3 battery for operation, complete 
instructions for the installation and 
operation, for $100.00 f. 0. b. factory. 


Write for Catalog S on our complete line of 
ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 
SECONDARY CLOCKS 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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turned off, and the Principal notified. When 
the temperature of classroom falls below 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit the pupils should engage in 
physical exercise, and the Principal should be 
notified. 

In the school buildings where the artificial 
ventilation is to be used the discretion of the 
Principal is required when inclement weather 
forbids the opening of windows. In these build- 
ings the responsibility for the maintenance of 
good ventilation rests exclusively upon the Prin- 
cipal and not upon the janitor. The janitor has 
been instructed to operate the system under or- 
ders from the Principal. 

In other school buildings having mechanical 
ventilation, upon written request of the Princi- 
pal, (hereafter to be made in October of each 
year), accompanied by a written assumption of 
responsibility for keeping the building well ven- 
tilated by windows, the Principal will be allowed 
full discretion in the use or non-use of the arti- 
ficial system, by the committee on care of build- 
ings. 

Principals of evening schools may be _ per- 
mitted, upon written application to the com- 
mittee on care of Buildings and assumption of 
responsibility, to order the operation of the 
ventilating systems in the building, within the 
period allowed by the committee on care of 
buildings for such operation. 


Rules For Fire Drills. 


Fresno, Cal. A set of rules for fire drills has 
been prepared and posted in conspicious places 
in the schoolrooms and corridors. The rules 
provide that drills must be held twice each 
month. Pupils must be assigned to the care of 
fire extinguishers and a member of the fire de- 
partment will be detailed to supervise one fire 
drill every month for the purpose of criticizing 
the methods. The rules are as follows: 

1. Principals shall conduct at least two fire 
drills each month, keeping a record thereof, and 
submit a copy of said record with regular month- 
ly report. 

2. The fire alarm signal shall consist of three 
bells in rapid succession. 

3. Every teacher and pupil must leave the 
building without hats, wraps or books, and ade- 
quate provision must be made for the safe exit 
of any and all crippled children. 


White Chalks for high lights, clouds, snow, etc. 
Can be used in conjunction with the Colored Crayons. 


*“CRAYOLA”’ 


Made in 24 colors. Any effect 
can be produced according to 
method employed and texture of 
paper. Best results on paper of 
moderate smoothness. 
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Pressed Crayon 


Made in 12 colors. Splendid 
for use on bogus and rougher 
drawing papers. Made in two 
sizes. Regular and very small 
for ruled paper work and fine 
outlines. 


NEW YORK 


4. The pupil sitting nearest each classroom 
door shall be properly instructed and drilled so 
that, immediately upon the alarm of fire being 
struck, he or she will instantly take position at 
the door to which they have been directed, and 
will open same only after having received the 
command to do so from the teacher in charge 
of the room. 


An assistant or alternate shall also be drilled 
so as to be capable of properly discharging this 
duty in the absence of the first pupil. 

On the sounding of the fire alarm signal, each 
teacher shall instantly take position at the class- 
room door, and shall superintend the passing of 
the pupils. 

One or two pupils shall also be assigned to all 
outer doors, and shall immediately upon reach- 


ing same, open them for the proper exit of the 
pupils. 


5. Every class shall be drilled in leaving the 
building by way of at least two exits; the reason 
for this being that, in case one exit is blocked, 
the pupils will be able to leave by the other. 

6. At least two pupils shall be assigned to 
each chemical fire extiguisher, fire hose, etc., 
and they shall be properly instructed and drilled 
in the operation, use, etc., of these implements 
of fire apparatus. 


= 


7. At least one pupil in each room shall be 
instructed and drilled in the correct ringing of 
the fire alarm signal bell, and whenever neces- 
sary the fire alarm bell shall be rung by the 
fire bell ringer of the room in which the fire 
originates—at once, and without first being com- 
pelled to find either the principal, janitor, or 
any other person outside of the classroom, as to 
avoid all unnecessary delay is the all-important 
question. 

8. Assistants or alternates shall be provided 
for both the operation of the fire apparatus and 
the ringing of the fire alarm bell. 

9. The fire extinguishers must be discharged 
and re-filled at the opening of the school year, 
and this operation shall be the means of afford- 
ing practice for the school fire department. 


10. One fire drill each month will be under 
the observation and personal direction of a mem- 
ber of the city fire department, who will be de- 
tailed by the chief for that purpose. 
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No. 365 ''Drawing '' Round, clear Natural Cedar polish. Lead in four grades. 


No. 6379 ‘Nite.”’ 


, School Board Iounal 


EBERHARD FABER 
Lead Pencils: Penholders: Rubber Erasers 


QUALITY GOODS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Unusual care in the selection of material backed with 50 years manufacturing experience with Quality 
ever our aim, has resulted in a line of goods unexcelled for satisfactory service. 

Our Lead Pencils are famous for their smooth, lasting lead of even grade. 
ber Erasers have been always distinguished by genuine worth and unequalled finish. 

The following styles are designed especially for school use: 




















No. 481''Mongol."" Hexagon, rich yellow polish. Finest quality drawing lead in twelve grades 

















Superintendents and Principals. 


Political Meetings In Schools. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
accepted a report on the use of the school 
assembly rooms for political meetings which 
contains an interesting statement of.policy and 
a set of regulations for the guidance of the 
school officials. The report reads in substance: 

1. Whenever public school Assembly halls are 
to be used for political meetings, a representa- 
tive of the Education Department shall be pres- 
ent in addition to the Engineer. 

2. The organization using such assembly hall 
shall provide at least two city policemen for 
proper supervision of the hall and the corridors 
of the building, said officers to be on duty at 
least one-half hour before the opening of the 
meeting, and to remain until all the people in 
attendance have left the building. 

3. The halls shall be used between the hours 
of 7:30 and 11:30 o’clock in the evening. 

The use of public school assembly halls after 
regular school hours may be granted upon the 
approval of the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation to properly accredited officers of organiza- 
tion seeking the use of such halls, provided the 
organization shall agree to pay the expense of 
heat, light and janitor service for such use ac- 
cording to the following schedule, which is esti- 
mated as being the cost to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

1. Use of Assembly Hall in the evening, 
including heat, light and janitor service, 


DOP. QR ii 5.485 8%085004 aoe ia b. 4 Rie ee 
($1.50 of the above amount to be paid for 
helper to assist engineer in corridors.) 
2. Use of Assembly Hall in the evening, 
including light and janitor service, but not 
including heat, per evening............... 5.00 


Rules and Requlations. 

1. Application for such use shall be signed 
by an authorized official or representative of the 
organization seeking such use, and said applica- 
tion shall after approval by the President of the 
Board of Education, be filed with the Business 
Manager at least five days before the date on 
which the hall is to be used. 

2. The payment of rental shall be made at 
the time application is filed. 

3. Smoking shall be absolutely prohibited on 
the school premises, and the police officers in 





If you have any pencil troubles, let us try to help you. 


No. 6370 "'Elementary."’ Large round shape. Natural polish. Thick lead. For Kindergarten use, 


attendance shall strictly enforce the ordinance of 
the City prohibiting expectoration on floors, 
valls or walks. 

4. The organization seeking the use of school 
assembly halls shall make a cash deposit with 
the Business Manager in the sum of $25.00 to 
cover any damage to school property incurred 
while so used; said deposit to be made at the 
time of the filing of the application and to be re- 
turned promptly after the hall has been in- 
spected after being used for such purposes, pro- 
vided no damage has been incurred in the judg- 
ment of the Business Manager. 


NEW SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has passed 
a rule which requires that contractors who fail 
to complete construction work on school build- 
ings at the stipulated time shall forfeit the 
amount of their guarantees. The ruling is ex- 
pected to affect many contractors who are at 
present engaged in school work. 

New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
passed a rule against the admittance of new 
members to fraternities at present existing in 
the high school. The principal of the high 
school is given full control of these organiza- 
tions. The rule is as follows: 

“Any student of the public high school who 
shall hereafter become a member of any frater- 
nity or society or organization not open to the 
whole school and not approved by the faculty or 
who shall frequent the rooms or meeting places 
of such organizations or societies shall be de- 
barred from holding any class or school office, 
from taking part in school exercises other than 
regular recitations or exercises and from athlet- 
ics and other school organizations.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has re- 
cently adopted the following rules concerning 
married women teachers: 

In case the marriage of a woman holding any 
position—whether supervising, teaching or cleri- 
cal—in any of the elementary or higher schools, 
or under any of the officers or employes of the 
Board, such position shall at once become 
vacant: but this provision shall not apply to a 
married woman who now holds any such posi- 
tion. 

No married woman shall be appointed to any 
of said positions unless her husband shall be 
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unable, from physical or mental disease, to earn 
a livelihood, or shall have abandoned her for a 
continuous period of not less than one year 
prior to the date of her appointment, or who 
has been living separate and apart from her 
husband, under the terms of an agreement of 
separation for a continuous period of not less 
than one year. Satisfactory proof of such physi- 
sal or mental disability, abandonment or separa- 
tion shall, in all cases, be furnished prior to an 
appointment. 

The school board of Huntington, Ind., in ac- 
cordance with the state laws, has passed the 
fellowing regulations governing secret societies 
in the high schools: 

No person affiliating with, or attending the 
meeting of any kind, of any secret society, fra- 
ternity, sorority, or other similar organization, 
shall be permitted to attend the Huntington 
schools; and no student shall wear any pin, 
badge, colors, or other insignia of any fraternity, 
sorority, or other similar organization, while 
attending such school. 

Any pupils violating this rule shall be sus- 
pended from school for the current semester. 

No student affiliating with, or attending the 
meeting of any kind of any secret society, fra- 
ternity, sorority, or other similar organization, 
shall be allowed to graduate from the Hunting- 
ton high school; and all students who shall here- 
after apply for graduation from such school, shall 
be required to sign a statement declaring that 
they have not violated the spirit or, the letter of 
the law of the state, nor the rules of the board 
relative to secret societies and that they have 
not in any way been connected with nor affiliated 
with any secret society, fraternity, sorority, or 
other similar organization. 

Newark, O. The school board has passed a 
rule that teachers who are absent from duty be- 
cause of personal sickness or sickness in the 
family shall receive pay at the rate of one dollar 
per day for such absence not to exceed twenty 
days in any school year. In case of a death in 
the immediate family of a teacher three days’ 
absence will be allowed without loss of pay 

Colfax, Wash.—Superintendent E. L. Moses 
recently made a ruling to fhe effect that all 
students who desire to take part in athletics 
must attain a standing of at least 75 per cent. 
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CANNOT SUBDIVIDE FUNDS. 

An opinion which should go far toward settling 
the controversies between the Board of Estimate 
of New York City and the Board of Education 
has been made recently by Corporation Counsel 
A. R. Watson. The board of estimate has for 
some years insisted that it has the right under 
the charter to subdivide the funds appropriated 
annually by the city for school purposes and to 
direct definitely how much shall be spent for the 
particular items called for in the annual budgets 
of the school department. The latter has always 
maintained that it may use its Money as it may 
see fit because it is not a city but a state govern- 
mental department. Charges have been made at 
various times that the city is hampering the 
schools by itemizing the school budget and that 
it is seeking, for political purposes, to usurp the 
functions of the board of education. This same 
criticism of the city authorities was one of the 
points made by Professor E. C. Moore in his 
report on the administration of the schools and 
was largely to blame for the rejection of the 
document by the Board of Estimate. 

In his opinion, Mr. Watson said in part: 
“Although the precise points concerning which 
you make inquiry have never been presented to 
the courts for their determination, yet there are 
to be found in one or two cases judicial utter- 
ances, the language of which may be deemed 
applicable.” Section 226 of the City Charter if 
taken by itself “might very reasonably be con 
sidered as giving to the Board of Estimate and 
the Board of Aldermen ‘power to subdivide’ the 
general and special school funds, ‘and indicates 
the special purpose for which each of such sub- 
divisions shall be used.’ 

“But reading such provision,” Mr. Watson con- 
tinued, “in connection with certain other pro- 
visions of the Charter, as indeed it must be read, 
I am strongly inclined to the view that the Board 
of Estimate and the Board of Aldermen, clearly 
as to the general fund, do not possess such 
power. Thus Section 1060. after declaring that 
‘all moneys raised for educational purposes in 
the city of New York shall be raised in two 
funds to be known as the special school fund 


and the general school fund respectively,’ and 
what moneys each of said funds shall comprise. 
and that ‘it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment and the Soard of 
Aldermen to indicate in the budget ii ising 


the special school fund the respective ai nts 
thereof which shall be available for use in 
several boroughs,’ concludes as follows: 

“The general school fund shall be raised in 
bulk and for the city at large. The Board of 
Education shall have power to administer, and 
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shall administer, all moneys appropriated or 
available for educational purposes in the city of 
New York.’ ” 

The Corporation Counsel called attention to 
Section 56 of the Charter, under which the Alder- 
men upon recommendation of the Board of Esti- 
mate may fix the salary of every person paid out 
of the city treasury other than teachers and day 
laborers, examiners and members of the super- 
vising staff of the schools. 

“In other words,” the opinion went on, “the 
Board of Aldermen, upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Estimate, may fix the salaries of a!] 
employes of the Department of Education whose 
compensation is payable out of the special school 
fund.” 

SCHOOL EXTENSION. 

The school authorities of Roanoke, Va., have 
for some time been considering ways and means 
to secure a systematic school extension cam- 
paign, whereby the public generally, as well as 
the children attending schools, might be brought 
more into the sphere of public school influence. 
As a result of these efforts, Superintendent 
Harris Hart, in co-operation with the University 
of Virginia, prepared a list of lectures and 
secured as the speakers men of note in the 
South. The following topics were discussed: 
What Literature Can Do For You; The Tariff; 
Vocation Work in the Public Schools. The 
lectures were especially valuable in view of the 
fact that the city has no public library or es- 
tablished lyceum course and the further fact 
that the whole series were free to all. 

A series of sixty lectures have been arranged 
by the Buffalo department of education, which 
began with the opening of the new year. The 
lectures will be given in fifteen evening and 
grammar schools and are under the personal 
direction of Dr. Geo. E. Smith. Bighteen of the 
lectures will deal with history and travel. 

The authorities are endeavoring to secure 
from members of the city Chamber of Commerce 
a series of twelve lectures on the industries of 
Buffalo. The aim is to give a comprehensive 
idea of what is being done in the industrial 
world for the purpose of guiding young people 
in the selection of a vocation. 

Twelve lectures on food values and adultera- 
tion are to be provided by the health depart- 
ment and twelve by the local physicians on the 
subject of sanitation and hygiene. Six other 
lectures are to be provided dealing with the 
money value of an education. It is planned to 
make these lectures the most interesting as well 
as the most useful of the series. 


Open-Air Schools. 
Columbus, O. An open-air school has been 
established for the benefit of pupils who need 
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the outdoor work. A similar school was in 
operation last winter and the pupils were se- 
lected by the teachers and principals. This year 
the rule has been changed and the medical in- 
spector and visiting nurse will pick the children 
whom they think should be in the school. Close 
watch will be kept on the children in an effort 
to determine the improvement in their condi- 
tion. 


The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has taken 
charge of the open-air school formerly conducted 
by the Society for the Relief and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


Cincinnati, O. Open-air classes have been 
opened in four schools. The classes are limited 
to those who are weak or anaemic. 


Buffalo Hygiene Congress. 

An important list of subjects will be dis- 
cussed at the international hygiene congress to 
be held in Buffalo next August. Instructive ex- 
hibits will be prepared for the congress, show- 
ing what advancement has been made in school 
administration, architecture and equipment 
throughout the world. Among the subjects for 
discussion are the following: educational build- 
ings and furnishings, the physiology and psy- 
chology of educational methods and work, medi- 
cal and hygienic inspection in schools, the 
hygiene of the teaching profession, instruction 
in hygiene for teachers and scholars, physical 
education and training in personal hygiene, the 
relation of the home and the school, special 
schools for feeble-minded and exceptional child- 
ren, special schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
the best hygienic arrangements for boarding 
schools, usefulness of playgrounds, open-air 
schools and the pupils who should benefit from 
them, the relations of the teachers to the parent 
and their practical aspects. President Taft has 
invited foreign governments to take part in the 
congress. 

Mr. Knouff Advances. 


Mr. Cyrus W. Knouff, western manager of the 
Prang Company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders in New York City. 


Mr. Knouff has been engaged in bookwork a 
comparatively short time and owes his advance- 
ment wholly to the remarkable record which he 
has made in increasing the western business of 
the Prang Company. He first assumed charge in 
April, 1911, having just resigned the principal 
ship of the Tacoma high school, Tacoma, Wash. 
Previously he had been principal of the high 
school at Richmond, Ind., and had done book 
work during two or three vacations, for Atkin- 
son, Mentzer and Grover. 
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When the capacity of established high schools 
in Oregon cities is exhausted, entrance of stu- 
dents from outside territory to municipal high 
schools can be gained only by the payment of 
tuition raised through a direct county tax, ac- 
cording to an opinion rendered recently by At- 
torney General Crawford. 

The opinion was made in answer to a request 
for an interpretation of the initiative bill en- 
acted in a recent election regarding county high 
schools. In his opinion, the attorney general 
entertains a doubt if a city high school, when 
crowded to its capacity, can be forced to receive 
and make provisions for students from those 
sections of the county outside the corporate 
limits of the municipality until it has been given 
assurance of proper compensation. 

The Texas court of criminal appeals has re- 
cently upheld the right of the teacher to resort 
to corporal punishment. The opinion was ren- 
dered in answer to an assault case involving a 
teacher in Llano county who had whipped a 
pupil. The court held that the evidence was 
insufficient to convict as the charge of ill-will, 
malice or intent to injure could not be proven 
and the punishment was not considered exces 
sive. 


City Solicitor M. J. Ryan of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has rendered an opinion to the effect that the 
school bonds outstanding at the time the school 
code went into effect should be deducted from 
the city’s indebtedness in calculating its bor 
rowing capacity and the city controller has been 
directed to act accordingly. At the time the 
school code went into effect it provided that 
the school debts should be assumed by the board 
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and charged against its borrowing capacity. 
It does not relieve the city of responsibility to 
the bond holder in case the board gf education 
should default in payment, but for the purposes 
of city borrowing, the school debt is not in- 
cluded in the city’s bonded indebtedness. The 
opinion was submitted to the board’s attorney 
and the board thereupon accepted liability for 
the same. 

Attorney General Wykes of Michigan has ren- 
dered an opinion in which he holds that the 
state superintendent of public instruction has 
a right, according to the provisions of the state 
law, to prescribe the studies in district schools. 
The attorney general also holds that a district 
board has no right to sign contracts with teach- 
ers for the teaching of studies other than those 
prescribed by the state superintendent. 

Assistant Attorney General Lyle of Washing- 
ton has rendered an opinion in which he de- 
clares that warrants can be drawn against a 
school fund for the construction of a_ school- 
house. He holds that under the law authorizing 
the construction and the creation of an indebt- 
edness, the power to issue warrants against a 
building fund for construction work is implied. 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has won 
a second time in its suit to restrain the munic- 
ipality from interfering with the installation of 
a simplified plumbing system in the new school 
buildings. The board contends that it is not 
bound by the general laws but that it is gov- 
erned by a special act creating the St. Louis 
school district. This the court has upheld a 
second time. The suit followed a protest of the 
union plumbers against a simplified method of 
venting closet fixtures, by which the cost of the 
sanitary fixtures was greatly reduced. The san- 
itary engineers of the board held that the sim- 
plified vents were as effective as the individual 
vents demanded by the city ordinances. ‘The 
city board of public improvements, however, ac- 
ceded to the protest of the plumbers and the 
board of education sued to compel the issuance 
of permits. 

Attorney General Light of Connecticut has 
rendered an opinion in which he maintains that 
remuneration of school board members is il- 
legal. The attorney general states that viola- 
tions of the law are becoming more flagrant and 
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that recently there has been evidence of a 
change to the extent that the town treasury be 
drawn upon for compensation for services ren- 
dered. The opinion was rendered in answer to 
a case which occurred in Southington, Conn. 

The Supreme court of Nebraska has rendered 
a decision to the effect that school boards of 
cities have the power to erect school buildings 
and select sites for new buildings without the 
submission of the questions to a vote of the 
citizens. 

The opinion was given in the case in which a 
contractor sought to restrain the school board 
of Lincoln, from erecting high and grade school 
buildings costing $451,837. The action was 
brought against the board on the ground that 
the board was exceeding its authority in con- 
tracting for buildings whose total cost exceeded 
the amount of the bond issue previously voted 
by the citizens. 

The opinion has the effect of dissolving the 
injunction issued by the lower court and legal- 
izes the modified contract which has since been 
made. In effect, it also gives boards the legal 
right to add money derived from taxation to 
the amounts voted at bond elections whenever 
such steps are for the best interests of the 
school district. 

Judge Puterbaugh of the Peoria County, Il. 
Circuit court, has recently denied the temporary 
injunction asked by a taxpayer of the city of 
Peoria to restrain the board of education from 
paying John A. Graf, a member of the school 
board, the salary of an instructor, The judge 
in denying the petition informed the board that 
it had exceeded its authority in appointing one 
of its own members to a salaried position in the 
schools and that the members might become in- 
dividually liable for the same. 

Judge Finlayson of Pasadena, Cal., has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that the city 
building ordinances are applicable to school 
districts and to all others who may be pro- 
ceeding with the erection of buildings or struc- 
tures within the territorial limits of the city, 
with the one exception that the school trustees 
shall be permitted to provide such fire escapes 
as in their judgment may be suitable and suf- 
ficient. 
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The decision was given following a controver- 
sy between the city of Pasadena and the city 
school district. The trustees were of the opin- 
ion that the city could not prescribe any regu- 
lation binding upon the school district and that 
the same was independent of the city itself be- 
cause of its relation to the state. The city con- 
tended that it had control by reason of its 
building ordinances requiring a permit and the 
payment of a fee, and this point was upheld by 
the court. 

Quincy, Mass. The city solicitor has over- 
ruled the request of the chairman of the school 
committee that he receive compensation for 
legal services. The bill was contracted in a 
contest over the sale of an old school building 
and the solicitor maintained it was not a proper 
charge to be included in the school appropria- 
tions, 

The Supreme court of Illinois has rendered a 
final decision on school consolidation in which it 
holds that a petition asking for the establish- 
ment of a consolidated school is not sufficient 
unless a majority of the voters in each of the 
districts comprised in the proposed consolidated 
district sign the petition. 

The decision was rendered in the case of the 
Walnut consolidated school district which had 
been in the courts of Bureau county the past 
two years. A majority of the voters in the pro- 
posed district signed the petition but there was 
not the required number in each of the three 
respective districts out of which the consoli- 
dated district was to be formed. The ruling 
places the conditions the same as they were be- 
fore the consolidation was authorized. 


Arizona Proposes Changes. 

At a recent meeting of the law committee ap- 
pointed by the Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, several changes in the present school law 
were discussed. The changes are not radical 
in character and most of them are merely for 
the purpose of making the present laws opera- 
tive. 

The most important change, in the opinion 
of the school officials, is that relating to meth- 
ods of raising money for school purposes. The 
law in its present form provides that $35 shall 
be levied for each child attending. It also pro- 
vides that the levy in a county for school pur- 
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poses shall not be more than ninety cents on 
each $100 assessed valuation of property. The 
same statute provides that each district shall 
receive not less than $1,000. 

The provisions of the law are conflicting in 
their operation. In Santa Cruz County the ef- 
fect has been such that it is impossible to put 
the law into effect. The estimate for the main- 
tenance of the schools during the term was $41,- 
000 and an assessment of ninety cents on each 
$100 valuation would raise only $20,000. 

Another defect in the law is found in the pro- 
vision that each district shall accept $1,000. Of 
the twenty-one districts in the county, the ma- 
jority of the children are located in Nogales. In 
this case if the law were followed the district 
could not receive more than $1,000 or about 
enough to keep it running one month. On the 
other hand, there are counties in which the 
school districts cannot possibly make use of the 
$1,000 set aside for them, yet they must accept 
it because it is in the treasury. 

The committee in charge of the amendment 
of the law is composed of Prof. A. J. Matthews, 
of the Tempe Normal School; Prof. Frank 
Dykes, Clifton public schools; J. D. Loper, super- 
intendent of the Phoenix schools; Dr. R. H. 
Blome, of the Flagstaff Normal School; Dr. A, 
H. Wilde, of the Arizona University; C. F. Phil- 
brook, Bisbee; C. A. Goggin, Morenci. 


South Dakota Schools. 

The school system of South Dakota has made 
satisfactory progress during the past two years 
according to the biennial report of State Super- 
intendent C. G. Lawrence. 

The report which has just been issued places 
the number of teachers in the state at 6,000 
and the number teaching in rural districts at 
4,800. 

In the normal schools during the year there 
were 319 teachers graduated, about one-third 
of whom are teaching in rural districts. It is 
estimated that about 1,500 teachers are engaged 
in school work in the rural districts with only 
such preparation as the passing of the state ex- 
amination for the same. Upon this basis state 
aid is asked for high schools that they place 
normal training in them for the training of stu- 
dents to become teachers particularly in the 
rural districts. 


The superintendent specially urges that the 
four-year limit on county superintendent’s terms 
be removed and that the number of deputies 
provided by law be increased by means of an 
amendment to provide additional deputies in 
counties having 150 schools. 

Another innovation which is asked by the 
superintendent is an educational commission for 
the purpose of studying the work of other states 
which is to be composed of five cr seven people 
who should report on their findings. The sum 
of $1,000 is considered sufficient for the neces- 
sary expenses. 


Continuation Schools. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
opened a continuation school for printers’ ap- 
prentices. The plans for the school were 
worked out by Superintendent William A. Gree- 
son and Principal Paul A. Stetson of the Junior 
high school. 


Cleveland, O. Continuation schools, as under- 
taken by Superintendent J. M. H. Frederick, 
have become popular with the factories and 
stores in the city. Several of the large firms 
have made preparations for classes in their 
plants. 

Louisville, Ky. Continuation schools were 
opened January first for boys and girls and 
young men and women. No attempt has been 
made to conduct the work on a large scale but 
steps have beer taken to make it a part of the 
public school system. There is need for a state 
law making it compulsory for children between 
fourteen and sixteen employed in factories to 
attend these schools. 

Studies in both the boys and girls depart- 
ments will be of the most practical character as 
the aim is to assist the children in becoming 
better qualified to render proper and adequate 
service to their employers and to take care of 
themselves and their families in later years. 
Seven firms have up to the present time signi- 
fied their willingness to co-operate with the 
school authorities in the work. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has ordered 
the purchase of an automobile omnibus for the 
transportation of crippled children who wish to 
attend school and who live beyond the present 
transportation boundaries. 
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Publisher’s Announcement 






We have recently published several elementary text- 
books of distinctive character. Among them are Gifford’s 
Progressive Mental Arithmetic; Elson and MacMullan’s 
‘The Story of Our Country”’ and ‘‘The Story of the Old 
World’’;the Metcalf-Call Readers, Primer to Fifth Reader— 
designed to teach expressive oral reading; Nichols’ New 
Graded Arithmetics, in 8-Book and 3-Book form. 


Our few agents cannot reach you all. Acquaintance 
with many superintendents who are interested in such text- 
books as these must be through correspondence. Please 
ask us by postal to send you our full list and our memo- 
randum calendar for teachers. 
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A New Method of Teaching English 


I thank you for the privilege of reading your work on the teaching of 
the aes language. It is an important contribution, as I believe, to the 


rational study of a most important topic. Language study is likely to be 
an affair of mechanics. In your treatise it is an affair of natural growth 
and is so presented. I sometimes feel in reading books which have a sin- 
cere aim toward the object you have in view, that I am in a manufactory 
where paper and silken flowers are made. Then there is another kind of 
book whose author is equally honest in his intention, which makes me 
conscious of an atmosphere of an herbarium. This book of yours takes me 
into the woodland and meadows flecked with flowers. 


After all there is hope that we may come to the study of language as 
we have come upon the study of nature as the language of God. Your 


book is an exceedingly promising effort in the direction of this accom- 
plishment. 






Faithfully yours, F. W. GUNSAULUS, 
Armour Institute of Technology. 


Williams’ Language Book .. . Price 40 cents 
Practical Studiesin Grammar . . Price 60 cents 


J.D. WILLIAMS & CO. 


606 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


To J. D. Williams. 








HIGH SCHOOLS. of the commercial department have secured posi- 
Roswell, N. Mex. A commercial course is in tions through the bureau. 

operation in the high school. In addition to Junction City, Kans. The high school this 
this work there has been introduced such spe- year has been divided into groups for the pur- 
cial work as Spanish, music and drawing. ‘he pose of administration. Each teacher is assigned 
enrollment is estimated at 300 students, a gain to a group of twenty-five pupils, who meet to- 
of about thirty over past years. The number _ geiher once a week for consultation either per- 
of boys in attendance has been greatly increased sonal in its character or anything pertaining to 
following the efforts of the school authorities the general welfare of the school. A closer 
to make the work attractive and productive of relationship is thus obtained between teacher 
results. The pupils are housed in a building and pupils which helps to bridge the gulf which 
which was finished last year and which cost’ gq often exists. 


$75,000. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Several new courses have COMING CONVENTIONS. : 
been added to the high school work which will Feb. 6-7. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 


be open to pupils who enroll during the mid- sociation (School Directors’ Section) at Harris- 
winter term. Those who are already in the high burg. Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, secy. E 
school will not be affected by the change. Feb. 6-8. Northwest Central Minnesota Edu- 

In the academic departments, a four-year cational Association at Detroit. F. M. Sherarts, 
course in German will be provided with the Detroit, secy. . ' 
choice of either two, three or four years’ work. Feb. 7-8. Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
In the tenth grade, new courses in government sociation at Green Bay. Lydia A. Hollmann, 
and economics will be offered and a course in Green Bay, secy. 


general physics for the twelfth grade will be Feb. 13-14. Ohio State Board Association at 
provided for those not entering college. For Columbus. J. C. Pence, Lima, president. 
those who do not expect to enter college the Feb. 14-15. Illinois Manual Arts Association 
course now in use will be continued. at De Kalb. A. C. Newell, Normal, secy. 

The course in English in the twelfth grade has Feb. 14-15. Southern Kansas Teachers’ As- 


been divided into two separate courses. One of sociation at Wichita. M. May Adams, Winfield, 
these is intended as a preparation for college Ssecy. 


and the other for the benefit of pupils who take Feb. 14-15. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
the business course. The required work both sociation at Madison. Helen Martin, Elkhorn. 
for graduation and for college preparation ne- Feb. 15. Connecticut Association of Classical 
cessitates a definite grouping of studies so that and High School Teachers at New Haven. 

two studies at least may be taken during three Feb. 17-22. National Conference Commitiee On 


out of the four years of the course. Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
In the manual training department there will New York City. F. C. Perry, Williamstown, 
be an increased amount of work. It is planned Mass., secy.-treas. 


to erect a new building for the housing of forge, Feb. 21-22. Normal School Presidents’ Asso 
foundry and machine shops. A large sewing ciation at Chicago, Ill. D. W. Hayes, Peru, Neb., 
and cooking class is also contemplated. secy. 

Richmond, Ind. An employment bureau has Feb. 14-15. Southern Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 


been in operation at the high school during the ciation at Wichita. H. P. Butcher, Wellington, 
past two months. During the Christm. season pres. 

it rendered a large service by assisting the mer- Feb. 20-22. Northeastern Minnesota Educa- 
chants of the city in securing help for the tional Association at Duluth. M. A. Moore, Buhl, 
Christmas trade. The bureau will be continued pres. 

for the purpose of supplying the needs of firms Feb, 20-21. Central Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
and individuals who want boys and girls to do ciation at Hutchinson. Sophie L. Adams, Hutch- 
work. during their spare time. Several students inson, secy. 


The Journal of Education Says 


Studies in Reading 


“This three-book series is an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to school literature. The plan is wholly 
new, and the working out of the plan is exceptionally 
complete and entirely satisfactory. There are 370 
selections of varying lengths from the best writers 
of English of old times and new on both sides of the 
sea. It would be difficult to find so many selections 
of such excellence in any group of three books, and 
these would make “Studies in Reading” highly valu- 
able, but the use made of these selections makes the 
books invaluable. 


“The plan adopted, and its execution, promote read- 
ing with appreciation as a fine art. Each selection 
has a few notes that are so suggestive as to give zest 
to the students’ reading. There are also several ex- 
ercises skillfully prepared to intensify the relish. 
There are also additional readings suggested to give 
increased interest to each of the 370 selections, Every 
feature of the book both in conception and in devel- 
opment has a vital part in'making “Studies in Read- 
ing’ a rare contribution to school literature. 


“Books I, II, and III. 
Agricultural College, and George E. Martin, superin- 
tendent, Nebraska City, Nebraska. The University 
Publishing Company, Chicago, and Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Cloth. Book One, 365 pp; Book Two, 520 pp; Book 
Three, 330 pp.” 
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By J. W. Searson, Kansas 


Feb. 20-22. Northcentral Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Junction City. Hannah Wetzig, 
Manhattan, secy. 

Feb. 20-22. Northeastern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Nowata. E. A. Macmillan, Clare- 
more, secy. 

Feb. 25. National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers at Philadelphia. 

Feb. 25-28. Department of School Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, at 
Philadelphia. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1. Golden Belt Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Hays, Kans. T. W. Wells. Russell, 
pres. 

Mar. 6-8. Southeastern Minnesota Educational 
Association at Red Wing. Carl C. Swain, Red 
Wing, secy. 

Mar. 13-15. Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fort Dodge. L. H. Minkel, Ft. 
Dodge. 

Mar. 13-15. Northern Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Cloud. P. P. Colgrove, St. 
Cloud, pres. 

Mar. 20-22. West Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association at North Platte. C. R. Chap- 
pell, North Platte, secy. 

Mar. 26-28. Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association at Beatrice. E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
Lincoln, secy. 

Mar. 27-29. Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Indianapolis. J. B. Fagan, Bedford, 
pres. 

Mar. 27-29. Northern Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Norfolk. Lottie Robertson, Plain- 
view, secy. 

Mar. 28-29. Northwestern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association at Chadron. Mary J. Sunske, Har- 
rison, secy. 

Apr. 2-4. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at 
Ann Arbor. L. P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, secy.- 
treas. 

Apr. 3-5. Northern Indiana Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Indianapolis. E. H. Drake, Elkhart. 

Apr. 3-5. Southern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Centralia. A. E. Summers, Mt, Vernon, 
pres. 

Apr. 3-5. Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Fairfield. Elizabeth Burgess, Ot 
tumwa. 
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Srhool Board Journal 


Each Step of Each Day’s Lesson is Clearly Outlined in the Teacher’s Manual of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


In the Manual, ‘Daily Lesson Plans,’”’ the work of the first year is taken up lesson by lesson and 
planned in detail, thus removing a considerable burden from the teacher. 
to a general consideration of Methods of Teaching Reading in which many valuable helps are given, such 
as Teaching Points, Drills and Devices for Thought Reading, Devices for Securing Variety and Maintaining 
Interest in Word Drills, Directions for using Cards, Phonics, Phonogram Cards, Supplementary Reading, The 
Group System, etc. Part II. gives Daily Lesson Plans for ‘‘The Horace Mann Primer;’’ Part ITI. gives 


Daily Lesson Plans for ‘‘The Horace Mann First Reader.”’ 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades 
American History and Civil Government are correlated. 
Government is treated in a concrete, practical and ethical man- 
ner—not as a matter of laws and constitution simply. 
The principles of a sound and intelligent citizenship are 1n- 


culcated. 


European History is connected with American History. 

The National rather than the Colonial Period is emphasized. 
The History of the West is adequately treated. 

Industrial History is emphasized rather than the history of 


war. 


Essentials are emphasized and many miscellaneous and unim- 


portant details are omitted. 


Remarkably clear, simple, and interesting in style. 
Saves the purchase of an extra book. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


CHICAGO AGENCY: 


Two editions: 


cach in two parts. 


There are sensible proportions of column words and exercises 
based upon the plan of giving about two-thirds of the time to dic- 
tation. The words in the columns are associated in meaning. The 
poetry and prose given for dictation work form a treasure-house 
of literary gems of unexcelled choice and value. ‘There is constant 
review of words commonly misspelled. 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 


(1) syllabicated; (2) not syllabicated, also 


All the words have been successfully graded, both as to diffi- 
culty in spelling and difficulty in comprehension. 


Teachers” assume great practical value in mapping out recitations, 
explaining devices, etc. 


449 FOURTH AVENUE 


323 EAST 23rd STREET 
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Part I. of the Manual is devoted 


The “Suggestions to 





TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

The Massachusetts state board of education, 
in compliance with a law passed last year, has 
begun preparations for the establishment of a 
teachers’ registration bureau. The object of 
the bureau is to assist superintendents in find- 
ing the right teachers and teachers in finding 
suitable places. A comprehensive system of 
registration and classification has been devised 
and a registration fee of $2 is provided. 

It is planned to secure all the available in- 
formation regarding teachers who apply and to 
place this at the disposal of superintendents. 
Teachers are not to be notified of vacancies for 
which they are to apply unless requested to do 
80. 

The work of the bureau fits in with the re- 
quirements in state-aided high schools and is 
expected to become valuable in promoting edu- 
cational interests of the state. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school committee has 
voted to adopt the tenure system of appoint- 
ment for teachers. Under this plan teachers are 
not reappointed but hold their positions during 
efficiency and good behavior. Appointment may 
be made after one year’s service. The new plan 
places the local teachers on the same profes- 
sional standard as those of Boston and other 
large cities, 

Baltimore, Md. The school board has estab- 
lished a new policy in regard to salary in- 
creases for teachers. In the future all increases 
will be made upon the basis of efficiency rather 
than length of service. In former years the 
latter rule prevailed and lack of harmony ex- 
isted between the school board and teachers be- 
Cause of the board’s strict observance of the 
Tule, 

Boston, Mass. A school for the training of 
teachers in the methods of auto-education, in- 
cluding the Montessori method, has been opened 
at the Ruggles street house. 

The course will include a study of the Mon- 
tessori material and of the material for use in 
the primary grades. A course of study has been 
Outlined for these grades and opportunity for 
observation and practice will be given, provided 
a class of children can be gathered. 


The time allowed for the work is insufficient 
for training high-school graduates, and therefore, 
is open only to college, normal and training- 
school graduates and to experienced teachers. 
A certificate of qualification is given upon the 
successful completion of the course indicating 
the ability of the teachers to practice the meth- 
ods of auto-education. 


Tucson, Ariz. The Arizona state board of edu- 
cation has passed a rule that applicants for life 
certificates must have taught in the state the 
required number of years and must be residents 
of the state at the time the certificates are 
granted. 

New Haven, Conn. The school board has tem- 
porarily discontinued the payment of pensions 
to retired teachers. A question has been raised 
as to the legality of the board’s action and in 
view of the possibility of suits being brought 
against them, the members of the board have re- 
fused to sign any more checks for funds to the 
six teachers on the list. The teachers had 
taught in the local schools for forty years and 
were pensioned after they had ceased work in 
the schools. 

Cincinnati, O. The women teachers in the 
schools have presented a petition to Superin- 
tendent R. J. Condon asking a revision of the 
rules giving the women permission to serve as 
principals in the district and intermediate 
schools. 

A. G. Ricks, one of the recently elected com- 
missioners of New Orleans, has donated his sal- 
ary of $1,500 per annum to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund. As Commissioner Mr. Ricks re- 
ceives a salary of $6,000 and under the law as 
Commissioner of Finance, succeeding to the 
position of City Treasurer, he is entitled to a 
salary from the school board of $1,500 per an- 
num for handling the school funds. This salary 
which comes from the school board he will turn 
over to the teachers’ retirement fund. ‘This is 
the first donation that the fund has received 
since it was organized in 1911. 

Cambridge, Mass.—The school committee has 
authorized Superintendent M. E. Fitzgerald to 
prepare a list of teachers recommended to him 
to serve at the pleasure of the board. The order 
has the effect of making teachers of more than 


one year’s experience eligible for retainment for 
indefinite terms without being subject to annual 
reappointments as formerly. A similar practice 
is followed in Boston, Brookline and Newton. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Superintendent T, F. Mce- 
Sherry has signified his intention of appointing 
local normal school graduates provided these 
students are competent. About seventy students 
are now awaiting appointments and it is ex- 
pected that a number of vacancies will be filled 
by them. The rule does not apply to high school 
teachers as it is the policy of the school board 
to secure outside applicants in this work. 


Columbus, Miss. Departmental teaching has 
been introduced in the grade schools. Each teacher 
will have charge of one subject. When she fin- 
ishes a class in one room she immediately pro- 
ceeds to the class in the next room. It is expected 
that the plan wil benefit the pupils in that they 
will have the advantage of coming in contact with 
different personalities and different methods of 
teaching. Another advantage lies in the opportu- 
nity given each teacher to devote more attention 
to the special subject which she has been given 
to teach, which makes it easier for the teacher 
and provides more competent work. 


Roswell, N. Mex. The teachers of the city 
schools are provided with many innovations for 
the purpose of making their work effective and 
interesting. Among these may be mentioned the 
monthly teachers’ institute which all the teach- 
ers of the city attend; scholarship standards for 
the improvement of the professional attitude, 
which requires that teachers in the grades must 
be graduates of a regularly qualified normal 
school or college, in addition to a year’s suc- 
cessful experience; high school teachers must 
be graduates of a college or university, with a 
year’s successful experience in a high school. 


The teaching force has been increased ninety 
per cent during the past five years and an in- 
crease of 334 per cent in salaries has also been 
made. 


The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
passed a rule that corporal punishment shall be 
permitted only after the principals have been 
notified of the case and have given their consent 
to the teachers to act accordingly. 
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The Holbrook Reader 
for Primary Grades 


Full cloth. Price 35 cents. By 
Florence Holbrook, Principal of the 
Forestville School, Chicago. It is 
the story of a boy, describing inci- 
dents in his life, touching on his | 
birthday, Christmas festivities, etc., 
as well as everyday happenings at 
home, at school, and at play. 

Copiously illustrated, with vo- 
cabulary and suggestions for teach- 
ers. Every picture is made to 
illustrate the text, and the vocabu- 
lary is not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the child of the age for 
which the book is intended. 

Printed on a grade of paper | 
made especially for this book, and 
in a distinctive color. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send for our new illustrated Art Calalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


Chicago, 


HORTHAN 


IMPLIFIE 


Not a new system, but 
a new method of teaching 
the two standards—Benn 
Pitman and Graham. 

If you want a simple and thoroly practical 
textbook on these systems, do not fail to in- 
vestigate BARNES PRACTICAL COURSE IN SHORTHAND. 
It is easy to teach and easy to learn, and will 
simplify your work as wellas that of your pupils. 

A free paper-bound copy will be sent toany 
shorthand teacher requesting it. Be sure tospeci- 
fy which system is desired, and mention name 
of school. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
2201 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dramatic Method of Teaching. 

By Harriet Finlay-Johnson. ‘Cloth, 12mo, 199 
pages. Price, $1. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

The head teacher of an elementary school in 
Sompting, Sussex, England, here tells us of a 
method used in her school. She found the chil- 
dren hide-bound in formalism, utterly without 
initiative. Something must be done. Nature 
study, nature really studied by children them- 
selves, was tried. This became the basis of 
every possible lesson. The list is a long one, 
including lessons in singing, reading, writing, 
drawing, painting, composition, and much of the 
geography. This teacher trained her children 
to see the world of nature around them; encour- 
aged them to fell her what they saw; then 
showed them where to find their earliest im- 
pressions crystallized, thus introducing them to 
good literature. 

Because lessons in history could not so well 
be connected with nature study, the historical 
play was evolved, at first based on some histor- 
ical novel. The children made their own plays. 
From a good working library they read biog- 
raphies, traced genealogies, studied customs, 
costumes, diction. Hard facts were always the 
basis. Those not acting formed, not an audi- 
ence, but a chorus. In advance these took 
notes, helped in the preparations; at the his- 
tory hour they gave explanations, sometimes 
made corrections. Everyone was _ interested. 
The habit of consulting books of reference and 
the dictionary enriched their language, self-ex- 
pression was cultivated, history was vitalized. 

Most of this preparation was done in odd min- 
utes, or in their own time; though one morning 
each week children might spend time in reading 
up. 
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WATER COLORS 


The First and still the Standard. 


Practical, Progressive, Educational 


‘Lrang 


CRAYONEX 


The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 





124 North Eighteenth Street 





in January, 1912. 


rang 
DRAWING BOOKS 





ida, August 22, 1911. 


Just Published 


New York 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas 


IF YOU 


are a Primary Teacher or a Primary Supervisor and see a copy of our new 


Little -Folk Dialogue Reader 


By SALLIE H. VILLEE 


you will demand it for your school because you will recognize the 
fact that it enlivens the beginnings of Reading to a degree you have 
not dreamed of. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





The next step was writing an original play. 
Here all material came from histories proper. 
The trial of Charles I is an example. Some of 
the quoted passages show study and originality. 
Finally some scenes from Shakespeare were at- 
tempted. That the children enjoyed this work 
is clear, since fourteen of them once chose vol- 
umes of the great dramatist’s plays for their 
school prizes. Also they took the trouble to 
say which plays they would like included. 


The dramatic method was equally successful 
in the study of geography. In soap boxes fitted 
cut with wheels or sails, the children made land 
and water trips. They loaded up with the com- 
modities of one city, unloaded and sold at an- 
other city. In big books this would be termed 
“industrial” or “commercial” geography. These 
children were getting “the real thing”; the name 
dicn’t matter. 


Now this school was fortunate in some re- 
spects. It had a large school yard where a 
large vegetable garden and a very good fruit 
garden were made. But the boys first dug out 
about ten tons of flint and marl, filling in the 
space with road dirt and leaf mould. In a rural 
community nature could easily be studied at 
first-hand. It was a small school of 130 pupils, 
in two departments. This artist teacher worked 
there twelve years uplifting the tone of school 
and community. 


How about our own large, often over-crowded 
city schools? Can this method be used in such 
schools? Still, Joseph S. Taylor, a district super- 
intendent in the city of New York, thinks “that 
the possibilities of dramatism have only been 
recently realized to any considerable extent.” 
For foreigners and the children of foreigners it 
puts meaning into words. In his able book on 
“Principles and Methods of Teaching Reading” 
he gives a list of selections that have been 
dramatized in the several grades. 

It must be admitted our own public school 
system has been apt to lay more stress upon the 
visible than the invisible, upon immediate than 
upon permanent results. In short, it has been 
a slave to the conventional. 


Berry's Writing Books 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adopted Berry’s Writing Books 
by unanimous vote June 5, 1912. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 


Adopted Our System of Writing 
for use in the schools of the Province 


Berry’s Writing Books adopted 
in South Carolina, June 22, 1911. 
North Carolina, August 11, 1911. Flor- 


Four States and one Province 


in 11 Months 


Primer Berry’s Writing Books 
for First Grade 


By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


B. 0. BERRY & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


A Few of the Recent 
Introductions of 


Benn Pitman Phonography 
Into Public High Schools 


Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
= — City High School, Salt Lake City, 


Marlboro High School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Va. 
Wellsville High School, W ellsville, Ohio, 
Lorain High School, Lorain, Ohio, 
Columbia High School, Columbia, Mo, 
Ashland High School, "Ashland, Ohio. 
Westboro High School, Westboro, Mass, 
Titusville High School, Titusville, Pa, 
Dover High Schcol, Dover, N. J 

Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y. 
Bismarck High Sehool, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Hampton High School, Hampton, Va. 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Mass, 


Benn Pitman Phonography is 
publisht by 


56 pages, 26 full page illustrations THE PHONOGRAPHIC 


INSTITUTE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BENN Pitman, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 


ORAL ENGLISH AND ORATORY 


Books by Edwin DuBois Shurter, of the 
University of Texas: American Oratory of 
To-Day, #1.35; Grady’s Complete Orations 
and Speeches, $1.15; Jokes That We Meet— 
Humorous Illustrations, 50 cents; One Hun- 
dred Questions for Debate, with Arguments 
and References (just published), $1.25, 
Other titles in descriptive circular. 
South-West Publishing Company 

AUSTIN, TEX. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 





Civics for Foreigners. 

By Anna A, Plass. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, 
$0.50. D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago, Boston. 

Through knowledge gained while teaching for- 
eigners in evening and day schools, a woman 
has written an unusual book on “Civics.” Sim- 
ple language, one-line sentences, topics limited 
to a single page are noticeable features. An- 
other feature almost unique is a vocabulary giv- 
ing the German, Swedish, French, Italian, Pol 
ish, Greek, and Yiddish, of all the words used 
in the book. Both subject-matter and style will 
do much to convert our crowds of immigrants 
into intelligent American citizens. 

Tell Me a Story. 

By Lida B. McMurry. Cloth, 112 pages. Price, 
$0.30. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

Mothers and teachers will think this dainty 
book a treasure. In some of the stories the 
repetitions remind one of those in “The House 
that Jack Built”. But the stories are all the 
better for these repetitions, as children like 
them. The coloring in the illustrations is some 
times more striking than artistic. 

The Water-Babies. 

By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, 382 pages. Price, 
$0.40. Rand, McNally & Co., New York, Chi 
cago. 

Simple, explanatory notes, a short, well-writ- 
ten biographical sketch, a carefully prepared 
pronouncing vocabulary, with other aids, are 
found hidden away at the end of this book. 
This, so Katharine Lee Bates writes in her wise 
introduction, is where they should be placed, 
because the delightful “Water-Babies” is really 
the book. 


The Riverside Sixth Reader. 

By J. H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
and Frances Jenkins. 276 pages. Price, $0.55. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The general purpose and plan of this series is 
continued in the “Sixth Reader”. Suggested 
readings, study helps, the little dictionary are 
good aids, while the idea of forming scrap- -books 
of related material opens delightful possibilities. 
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New York Board of Education Investigates — 
Systems of Shorthand | 


A special committee appointed by the New 
York Board of Education has been investigating the 
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claims of the various systems of shorthand, short- 
hand textbooks, and the question of the teaching 


safe side. 


of shorthand in the New York high schools. Their 


report, which has lately been published, is very 


strongly in favor of the retention of the present 


system taught in the schools, namely, Isaac Pit- 
man Phonography. The committee, after an ex- 


haustive investigation, find that the Isaac Pitman 


system has given eminent satisfaction; that the 
shorthand teachers are practically unanimous in 
favoring its retention; and that the practical re- 


sults obtained with it are excellent. 


Bookkeeping 


Shorthand 


graved in shorthand for reading practice; and it 
has the largest number of textbooks devoted to 


training the specialist in shorthand.” 


man system. 


Every Teacher and Principal should read the 


above Report 


Sent Free on Request by 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th st., New York 





OAUTION! The Genuine Series of Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 
Publications can be identified by a square trade-mark with 
signature on the cover and by the name Isaac Pitman & Sons 

on the title page. 





Woods Hutchinson Health Series. 
Book I. The Child’s Day. By Woods Hutch- 


Finally, the 
committee, believing that authenticity of textbooks 
is just as important as uniformity of system, recom- 
mend that no textbooks be added to the list, or 
permitted to remain on the list, that are in con- 
flict with the approved principles of the Isaac Pit- 





definition. Every page is brim full of the idea 
and the idea is certainly carried to its logical 
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“We believe,” says the committee, ‘“‘that the 
Isaac Pitman system is the best system for the 
schools. In our judgment it has the best text- 
books. It has the widest range of literature en- Business Practice 
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governing the distribution of textbooks and reg- 
ulating the election or appointment of a state 


Price inson, M. D. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $0.40, net. conclusion. The book will prove a boon to board of education, the distribution of books is 
- — Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. thousands of pupils whose fathers and mothers’ in the hands of the state superintendent. By 
ing for Children dearly like to know the whys and chanted the rules of grammar without under- the passage of the law the state board of edu- 
pd wherefores of things. In these interesting standing their meaning in the least. cation and the state textbook commission auto- 
” Sim. health talks, taking up the various experiences J amb’s Tales from Shakespeare. matically cease to exist. 
ail of a typical day children are given a deal of ; as me The practical value of shorthand has again 
limited eae nas ithful In shorthand by Jerome B. Howard. Price. ~ ; it h 
. = practical information about health and healthfu 30 cents. Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati been emphasized in the fact that it has — 
_ A ‘te es ‘ , : : or 7 ‘ : > 
ny gt [English Teacher's Manual a, a Puitner Soboal ot toscana, sonteaad tale 
in, Pol- & 2 * ilies ties . This book contains six of Shakespeare’s come- ee es cra) regia ving Welfapetint 7 
is used By L. A. Pittenger, Indiana University. 116 dies and follows the text used in the Riverside the auspices of Columbia University, New York. 
le will pages. Price, $0.25. Longmans, Green & Co., Literature series It rm ascurately engraved in The Isaac Pitman system has been adopted and 
é New York. ne ts =i . F 4 will be taught under the direction of Prof. F. 
igrants ‘ the beautiful amanuensis style of Benn Pitman : ; 

Though designed to accompany the study of Jionography. It is a well-made book and em- R- Beygrau, the teacher of this subject in the 
.Thomas and Howe’s Composition and Rhetor- Dhasizes again the scholarly character of the Extension Classes at Columbia University. 
ic,” this manual is built on too broad and schol- tcatt p caeiite Gasil Governor O’Neal of Alabama will on March 
- Price, ; hits publications of the Phonographic Institute. : : a 
hmond arly lines not to be generally helpful. This is a a first appoint a textbook commission to adopt 
well, as no class of teachers stand in greater Great Opera Stories. ; books for a period of five years beginning Octo- 
need of judicious guidance and help than do , By Millicent S. Bender. 186 pages. Price, her 1, 1913. The commission will include State 

dainty : $0.40. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago : - Willi ¢ , 
ies the teachers of English. TI t sl ti f h : ’ t 60. Superintendent Willingham, the governor and 

‘ 1e translation of these six great opera , , , sant i 

House The Holbrook Reader for Primary Grades. stanton has tae oer aie member from each congressional district 

By Fl Holbrook, Principal of the For- stories has been made from old German sources. appointed by the governor. Agents of book- 
all = estville “Seheal Tuldees Full. cloth Price Has this early form, stamped with first im- houses who will represent their firms before the 
on like $0.35 Ai: oi t] & C Chi . ; * pressions, given inspiration to the translator? commission will be registered. 
} oo ee Oe ee ee ' Perhaps. Be that as it may’these stories with yp een ¢ 42 per cent in the manv- 
Here is really a new and distinctive little : ae ; aa A total reduction of 42 per cent in 
— aa a : s choice diction, well-arranged sentences and air : . f the textbooks supplied to the 
book. A review can hardly do it justice. It is of great naturalness are satisfying in their fine- facturing cost . the textbooks supp ; 

Price, 80 simple, so complete, and so well done that neon ‘ " lei California public schools has been effected by 
k, Chi- you turn back unconsciously again and again Dey ‘ the State Printing Office at Sacramento. Fig- 

just for another look. The physical side of the Everyday English. s : ; ures compiled recently by State Printer F. W. 

3] 1-writ- book—the paper, the illustrations, the color of Book I. By Franklin T. Baker, Columbia Uni- Richardson show that up to June last a reduc- 

‘epared ink are a revelation even to the most critical. versity and Horace Mann high school, and Ash- tion of 27 per cent was made while during the 

is, are Practical Studies in Grammer ley H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 240 six months following a further saving of 15 per 

- book. By Douglas Williams and Alvah A. Weaver. msg oe eee net. The Macmillan Co. cent was made possible thsongh econcusionl ane. 

se Cloth, 317 ; ili - Co. New “CW 20Fs, Valcago. . ufacturing and buying methods. e greatest 

. i. ae z D. Williams & Co., New Here is an instance of means fitted to gain single reductions were made in the fourth and 

reall? We a a eae jeri in the study of desired results. An interesting variety of writ- jhird readers which formerly cost 33 cents and 

| sia oar 4 len a a a =P od oe can ten work, based upon pictures and choice selec- 3) cents respectively and now are produced for 

Or Mar ane tang uage nor oe eee nay eee: tions might be called elementary grammar and 15.9 cents and 15.6 cents, each. The cost of the 

rdinarily we suppose rules and a few exercises ion oo. on F o.8 ' ; ) 

constit ! iy. And yet this book Composition, but is here called “Elementary advanced arithmetic was nearly cut in half— 

cull Seinen ores 7 a in the teat ee or the arat English.” A name does sometimes count for from 32 cents to 16.3 cents. The smallest sav- 

, $0.55. Saregregh, bet. aiher & most “interesting intro- something. ing was in the case of the hygiene book which 

i duction as “a science that teaches us to think TEXTBOOK NEWS. was reduced from 19 cents to 11.4 cents. 

ae ‘ more logically, to read and to listen with better Attorney General U. S. Webb of California has Mr. O. S. Reimhold, Chicago manager of the 

sgeste understanding, and to speak and write prop- recently made a ruling which will obviate the World Book Company, has recently removed his 

ry are erly confusion which has followed the interpretation offices from the Studebaker Building to the new 

yoeee Here we have the entire essence and purpose of the amendment to the state textbook law. Monroe Building at 104 S. Michigan Avenue. 
bilities, of this grammar summed up in a few words. 


And the execution is just as interesting as the 


The attorney general declares that until the pas- 
sage at the next session of the legislature laws 


The new office is in one of the finest office 
buildings in America, 
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The public schools of Livingston, Mont., issue 
a circular of information for applicants. This in- 
cludes definite information concerning the date 
and manner in which new teachers are selected, 
the probationary term, the schedule of salary 
paid beginners and regular teachers, the sched 
ule of salaries for principals and special] teach- 
ers, extracts from important rules of the school 
board affecting the employment of teachers, in- 
formation concerning board and lodging, certifi- 
cate requirements, examination dates, etc. 


Des Moines, Ia. In the sixth grade of the 
Lincoln public school a weekly newspaper is 
used as a textbook. The pupils number about 
thirty. Debates on public questions of the day 
are held and a geographical study of the local- 
ities where the news events occur is made from 
time to time. The idea was originated by the 
teacher for the purpose of obviating a great deal 
of ordinary school work so that more practical 
things might be studied. 


As a means of informing parents and pupils 
on the courses of study in the high school, Supt. 
J. R. Lowry of Park City, Tenn., issues an an- 
nual pamphlet of information. The purpose and 
scope of the courses, the system of credits, 
scholarship and other points of interest, are set 
down briefly and clearly. A list of books and 
materials required by students is appended. 


Printed book slips are distributed to all chil- 
dren in the grade schools of Milwaukee on the 
opening day of school in September, and a week 
in advance of the February promotions. The 
slips contain a complete list of the books and 
supplies, which will be required for the grade 
in which the pupil is entered, together with 
edition or make authorized, and exact price to 
be paid. The slips are used as buying lists by 
the parents and facilitate the organization of 
classes. They prevent, too, overcharges on the 


part, of shopkeepers and the substitution of in- 
ferior materials. 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 





' 


Patriot's Day was observed in the public 
schools of Rochester, N. Y., in December. Patri- 
otic addresses were delivered by local men in 
each school and the national songs were sung 
by the respective student bodies. In the high 
schools the exercises took the place of the open- 
ing exercises and in the grade schools special 
programs were held during the latter part of 
the afternoon. The kindergarten teachers re- 
ceived special instructions for the observance 
of the day and each child in this department 
received as a souvenir a card bearing the Na- 


rst name and 
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Minneapolis Model. Made for 2 or 4 pupils. 
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tion’s flag and a significant verse. An effort 
was made to avoid interfering with the regular 
work of the classes. 

The Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion issues annually in January a complete off- 
cial school catalog containing all the special 
dates of interest to teachers and school officials, 
The dates include the legal holidays, election 
days, examination dates, opening and closing 
dates of school terms and census dates, ete. 
The catalog is in the form of a post-card and 
is sent to every school district in the state. 


PUPIL’S RECORD—LIVINGSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 
I nitial 2. Place of birth. 


3. Date of birth 
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Form Permanent Pupils’ Record Used in the Public Schools of Livingston, Mont. 
The original is a sheet of stiff ledger stock, 9%4x1l1 inches in Size. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Roswell, N. Mex. Among the new features 
which have recently been introduced in the 
grade schools are music, drawing and writing 
under the supervision of experts; departmental 
work in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

Boston, Mass. The students in the Everett 
high school have been engaged for some time 
in the study of business methods under the 
direction of the instructor of the commercial 
department. The pupils deposit a weekly sum 
of five cents and as soon as the fund has reached 
a sufficient size a committee of pupils will be 
designated to have charge of investing it. The 
bank in connection with the work has been in 
operation for some weeks and there are now 
147 depositors with deposits of $280. The mem- 
bers of the class act as stockholders but no 
Salaries are paid. It is expected that the pupils 
will be enabled to become familiar with the use 
of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, bookkeeping, 
interest and other subjects in connection with 
business methods. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has intro- 
duced the study of housekeeping and homemak- 
Ing in the schools for girls above the age of 
twelve. The course includes cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, general house management and 
care of children, 

Des Moines, Ia. Superintendent W. O. Riddell 
has arranged for a course of study in jobbing 
and manufacturing. It is expected that the new 
course will begin in May. The work will be 
confined to the grades from the fifth to the 
eighth, 

_ The purpose of the course is twofold. It is 
Intended to benefit the pupils by giving them a 


, better knowledge of the city in which they 


reside, information as to the requirements made 
of a community by a business man seeking & 
location and something of the possiblities of the 
city. Information will also be included as to 


the several grades of labor and the wages each 
commands. 


. Another aim is the benefit which may accrue 
~ the city as a whole by the creation of a 
roader foundation for civic spirit by acquaint- 


ing not only the pupils but also through them, 
ow parents, with all the manufacturing and 
obbing advantages of the city and to bring 
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more intimately to the homes a knowledge of 
the home needs that can be supplied by local 
industry. 

Pamphlets have been prepared which provide 
for a course of ten lessons. In addition to this, 
one or two pupils will be selected from each 
who on certain days will visit the factories and 
prepare a report which will be read to the 
classes. The reports will deal with the things 
which were noted during the visits. 

Omaha, Neb. A teacher of telegraphy has 
been engaged for the high school. 

Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, has recently proposed that a 
dean for women be appointed in each high 
school. Mrs: Young believes that one woman 
should be appointed in the high schools to whom 
girls may look up to as a person of culture and 
fine bearing. Many things would go toward the 
requirements for the position such as character, 
bearing, general culture and personality. The 
position, if passed favorably by the board, would 
require an increased salary above that usually 
paid to teachers. 

The teachers in the public schools of Houston, 
Tex., have since November been engaged in a 
study of the various industries which the city 
has within its borders. 

The program for last month included a trip to 
the sugar refineries, an inspection of the central 
fire station and other trips. The plan as fol- 
lowed by the instructors involves the division 
of the teachers into grades. Those of one grade 
visit one manufacturing plant and the remainder 
divide the others among them. One teacher is 
in charge of each section. 

The plan was adopted following the idea orig- 
inally worked out by Superintendent Ella F. 
Young of Chicago in her slogan “study Chicago.” 
Superintendent P. W. Horn believes that much 
benefit will be derived from the knowledge ob- 
tained and expresses himself well pleased with 
the results. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. Phonographs have been iIn- 
stalled in all the grade schools for the teaching 
of music. At the beginning of the school year 
the board of education purchased a phonograph 
for the use of the music instructor and the in- 
strument proved of such value that it was 
decided to order additional machines. 
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Providence, R. I. A moving picture machine 
has been purchased for use in classwork. 

Du Bois, Pa. The studies of geography and 
history in the public schools have been revised. 
The textbook in geography was dropped from 
the fourth grade and in the fifth grade the text- 
book in United States history. A history reader 
is used in the sixth grade. 


Gardner, Mass. A special class for backward 
pupils has been opened in one of the school 
buildings. The children admitted are those 
fourteen and fifteen years of age who were tak- 
ing primary subjects with pupils of the first 
two grades. The teacher who was appointed 
has had considerable experience in teaching 
alien children and is specially fitted to under- 
take the difficult work which the class involves. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has re- 
cently engaged the services of an expert in- 
structor for pupils who stammer. It is esti- 
mated that about thirty-five children are in need 
of this instruction and who cannot be given it 
when mixed with other children. One teacher 
and a separate room will accommodate the 
pupils and the regular school work will be fol- 
lowed. 

Fresno, Cal. The boys of the high school have 
been appointed to the task of making them- 
selves familiar with the use of fire fighting ap- 
paratus in the building. The boys are expected 
to take their places at their posts at the first 
signal from the bell. Each extinguisher will 
be in charge of one boy and the fire hose will 
be manned by two. With the former method 
of conducting fire drills only, no provision was 
made for fighting fire. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has decided to add to the school system a school 
for stammerers. A special instructor has been 
provided for the work. 


Sioux City, Ia. Manual training in the schools 
is to be open to students of the parochial schools. 
An arrangement has been made which requires 
that a sufficient number of pupils must be fur- 
nished to warrant the employment of an addi- 
tional instructor. 

Waukegan, Ill. A normal school course has 
been established in connection with the township 
high school. 
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Infantile Paralysis Not Contagious. 
Infantile paralysis is not contagious accord- 
ing to findings of Dr. M. J. Rosenaw of Harvard 
University and other experts employed by the 


Massachusetts State Board of Health. The dis- 
ease which caused considerable concern in 
Massachusetts broke out most violently among 
children of school age in the fall of the year 
1911. It appeared that the disease was spread 
from person to person, chiefly through nasal 
secretions. Dr. Rosenaw has now determined 
that this is not the case and that there is no 
tendency for the disease to be transmitted in 
schools or asylums where children live in close 
proximity. On the contrary it really prevails 
in isolated and sparsely settled districts. 

By previous observation while studying yellow 
fever infection, before and after the discovery 
of the mosquito as the cause of the latter, Dr. 
Rosenaw was led to the idea of tracing the 
source of infantile paralysis to a possible wound 
infection. He writes: 

“All the various reasons that influenced us in 
turning from contagion to some other mode of 
transference need not engage our attention now, 
for the history of this part of the work has been 
ably and accurately given by Dr. Richardson. 
In justice to Dr. Richardson we desire to state 
that all the essential conclusions of his paper 
were arrived at before he knew of the results in 
the laboratory with the monkeys. 

“The work which we now briefly desire to re- 
port consists in exposing monkeys during all 
stages of the disease to the bites of Stomoxys 
calcitrans. The monkeys were infected in the 
usual way by bringing an emulsion of a known 
virus obtained from human sources into direct 
association with the central nervous system. 
After the flies had had abundant opportunity to 
bite, these infected monkeys during the various 
stages of the disease, including the period of in- 


cubation, healthy monkeys were exposed to the 
bites of these same flies. Of twelve healthy 
monkeys indications of the disease have been 
obtained in six, three of them in a virulent form, 
resulting in death, the other three with tran- 
sient tremblings, partial paralysis, diarrhoea and 
recovery. 

“In conclusion, we desire simply to summarize 


the fact that we have apparently transferred 
the virus of poliomyelitis infantile paralysis 


from monkey to monkey through the bite of the 
stable fly. We would like to emphasize the fact 
that this does not appear to be simply a me- 
chanical transference, but rather a_ biological 
one, requiring a period of extrinsic incubation 
in the intermediate host.” 

The method of transference described is that 
by which yellow fever and malaria are spread. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION NOTES. 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, recently appointed to the New 
York Board of Education by Mayor Gaynor, has 
denounced the action of the city board of alder- 
men in reducing the number of medical inspec- 
tors and 3chool nurses and practically depriving 
the parochial schools of medical inspection. 
There are approximately 130,000 children en- 
rolled in the parochial schools and the present 
force of medical inspectors and nurses is suf- 
ficient only for public school inspection. Dr. 
Wile’s disapproval of the plan is based on the 
ground that inasmuch as the state compels edu- 
cation and the city permits the establishment of 
parochial schools that the same health meas- 
ures should apply in the parochial schools as in 
the public schools. It was also pointed out 
that the parochial school pupils if allowed to 
attend school uninspected would be the means 
of spreading contagious and infectious diseases 
among the public-school pupils and would prac- 
tically nullify the effect of medical inspection 
as conducted. 
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Rossville, Ill. The board of education has en- 
gaged a medical inspector for the schools. In 
addition to general examinations the pupils will 
be examined for defects of eyes and ears. 

The Pittsburgh board of public education and 
the appropriations committee of the city council 
recently held a meeting to decide on the divis- 
ion of the expense for medical inspection in 
the schools. Under the provisions of the state 
school code of Pennsylvania the medical exam: 
iners are appointed by the department of health 
but the work performed by these officials is paid 
for by the board of education. Last year the 
board appropriated $30,000 for this work. This 
year the medical examiners are asking an it 
crease in salary and the committee will not take 
action until the increases are sanctioned by the 
board. The board of education has also been 
asked to share the expense of providing milk 
for the open-air pupils. 

Appleton, Wis. The local visiting nurses’ as 
sociation has asked the school board to appoint 
the school nurse as truant officer. The nurse 
will be connected largely with the schools and 
a dispensary will be maintained in the central 
business district. The combining of the tw0 
offices will partially pay for the work of 4 
second visiting nurse. 

The board of seducation of Omaha has pre 
pared a bill which will be presented before the 
next meeting of the Nebraska state legislature 
providing for general inspection of school pupils 
for defects of sight, hearing and other ailments 
common to children. The board members be 
lieve that the schools of the state are in need 
of legislation before they can introduce the 
work with authority. 

Albany, N. Y. Medical inspection has been it- 
troduced in the schools since the first of the 
year. A medical inspector will be appointed at 
a salary of $2,000 per year. The sum of $500 
has also been appropriated to be used in the 
study and investigation of the best means of 
conducting medical inspections. 

Youngstown, O. Dr. H. E. Welch, chief med: 


ical inspector of the schools, has declared that 
parents may be forced through the agency of 
the juvenile court or the humane society to give 
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[’ many of our cities and towns the school 


buildings are commodious and 


modern, 

called sanitary, but such an adjunct as bathing 
is practically unknown except where provision 
may have been made for a few wash-basins. 

A child should be taught the need of cleansing 
—of the bath — but as an element in our education, 
it is absent. One or two illustrations can be 
given of the effects of introducing bathing in 
our public schools, but these are, indeed, isolated 
instances when we remember that we have 
260,000 such institutions, with no less than six- 
teen million children in attendance. 

Ask the teacher if the school bath is necessary 
and in most cases the answer will be “‘yes’’. 
Many will answer that it is a real necessity because 
it tends to invigorate the body, brighten the 
mind and increase the interest in study—but 


The school 


children are offered the opportunity of a cleansing 


these are only a few of the benefits. 


bath, which in many cases they lack in their homes. 
Thus kept clean, the result is that the air of the 
class room is freed from many disagreeable odors. 
In addition to the direct benefit derived from 
bathing there is the indirect advantage resulting 
from the children being taught and brought up 
to appreciate cleanliness. 

As to the objections brought forth against 
school baths, they may be said to come largely 
from those who are unfamiliar with their oper- 
ation and who never witnessed the bathing of 
children under douches of tepid water, either in 
Public or in School Baths. It is sometimes argued 
that bathing belongs to the home and not to the 
school; but what if the home is not provided 
with bathing facilities? And, 


Cleanliness is taught in courses on physiology and 


again, where 
hygiene is it not better to go a step further and let 
them learn in a practical way, cleanliness and 
Neatness in the school bath? 


objection that it would be unwise to compel child- 


Some raise the 


fen to bathe, but the experience in Europe 
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Enjoying the refreshing shower 
at a Public Bath. 


Thousands of 


5 almost 


teaches that although bathing was no where 
made compulsory, the largest percentage of the 
children—90 per cent and over became eager 
to have a bath at least once a week. Others 
fear the danger of exposing the children to 
colds, but, if properly carried out bathing 
in schools is less dangerous in that respect 
than bathing in the people’s bath houses, for 
here the children leave the building immediately 
after the bath, whereas in schools the bathing 
can be arranged in the middle of the morning or 
afternoon studies and not during the last school 
hour. 

The school bath was first tried in 1885 in one 
of the public schools of Germany. “Two months 
after the baths were put in operation 75 per cent 
of the children bathed regularly, although the 
bathing was not made obligatory. Later on it 
was found necessary to provide larger dressing 
rooms so that twice the number of children 
could be accommodated. In this way the bathing 
of a class was quickly accomplished. 

The idea became at once very popular, and 
in a very short time a large number of German 
cities provided baths in at least some of their 
school buildings, so that to-day Germany, 
probably, leads all nations in this essential feature 
of education. 

More recently school baths were installed in 
several of the schools of Zurich (Switzerland), 
also in Copenhagen (Denmark), Christiana 
(Norway) and in Paris. 

As we have already intimated, a few instances 
of public-school baths in the United States can 
be cited. One of these is the Paul Revere 
School in Boston. Located in one of the most 
congested sections of the city, inhabited by a 
dense population, consisting mainly of Hebrews 
and Italians, with a liberal percentage of other 
nationalities, it was fitting that in this crowded 
section should first be tried the experiment of 


school baths. “Iwo sets were installed in the 
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school, one for each sex, at opposite ends of 
the basement, which are open every school day. 
On the girls side there are individual compart- 
ments, each containing a seat and a spray. 
There are also in the same room dressing closets, 
each containing a seat, hooks for clothing and 
provided with a self-closing blind door. No 
individual accommodations are provided for the 
boys, the showers being grouped in a space about 
ten by fifteen so that twelve pupils may bathe at 
the same time. The remainder of the room is 
used for dressing purposes, an oaken bench run- 
ning along two sides of the wall, above which 
are hooks for clothing. This room is in charge 
of the janitor. Soap and towels are furnished 
without expense to the pupils. “The arrangement 
for the use of these accommodations are such 
as to afford an opportunity to every pupil to 
bathe once a week throughout the school year, 
but this is not compulsory. A certain time for 
bathing is assigned each class, when pupils 
who so desire are given an opportunity to avail 
themselves of the bathing facilities. Pupils in 
the primary as well as the grammer school are 
admitted to these privileges, with the exception 
of those who are too young to bathe without 
assistance. 

We have useful and interesting literature re- 
lating to this subject which we will gladly send 
upon request. Our January issue of Modern 
Sanitation which contains an article on “‘Bathing 
in the Public Schools’’ is of particular interest 
to School Authorities and Teachers and will be 
sent free to those interested. 

The “Standard” General Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 
(676 pages) is possessed by Plumbing Supply 
Dealers, Architects, Plumbers and Sanitary 
Engineers as well as all “Standard” Showrooms 
and Offices. 
itself constitute an education in sanitation. 
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School Sanitation Dept. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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their children proper medical attention when it 
fs shown that the physical condition of the chil- 
dren is such as to make progress in school dif- 
ficult or impossible. Such a course has already 
been pursued in Cleveland and the medical in- 
spector was of the opinion that it could be done 
here when the conditions warranted it. 

The cause of the statement was the fact that 
parents of children in the schools are largely 
disregarding the requests of the medical inspec- 
tors when it has been shown that they are badly 
in need of attention. Of the 2,682 requests that 
have been sent to parents through the agency 
of the school nurses, 1,816 have been entirely 
disregarded while 265 parents are yet delaying 
in taking the action that is needed. Of the total 
number of cases where parents have been noti- 
fied, but 191 have been corrected and 404 others 
have only partially complied. 

Oak Park, Ill. A recent inspection of the 
school children by the medical inspector, shows 
that one-third of the pupils suffer from defects 
of the senses. Of the 767 children examined for 
the first time since the opening of school, fifty- 
five were found deficient in vision, 48 per cent 
with nose and throat troubles and 19 per cent 
with defective hearing. 

Rome, N. Y. The president of the school 
board has appointed a committee of three phy- 
sicians to confer with the city board of health 
relative to a joint control of a system of medi- 
cal inspection. 

Dr. William M. Richards, an eye specialist in 
New York city, has estimated that 78,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools of the city have de- 
fective vision and 80 per cent of these are ab- 
solutely inexcusable. The statement followed 
a detailed report to the board of education on 
the cases of forty defective children. Dr. Rich- 
ards bases his estimated figures on the percent- 
age of children who are not regularly promoted 
from year to year. This percentage would be 
equal to about 10 per cent of the total number 
of school children. 

All of the forty cases were found in two 
schools and were the worst cases which had re- 
ceived attention. The children were submitted 
to a thorough examination Dr. Richards who 
discovered that eighteen of the number were in 
ungraded classes and eleven were delinquents. 
Nearly all of the children complained of head- 
aches but only two had been fitted with glasses. 
Thirty-two were far-sighted, three were near- 
sighted and one was entirely blind. Light of 
the number escaped immediate inspection be- 
cause of transfers but later were carefully ob- 
served. It was also found that one of the two 
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who were wearing glasses was fitted with lenses 
which were twenty sizes out of the way. With 
the proper glasses the defects could be in a 
large measure corrected and the sight improved. 
Another child could see better without the 
glasses than with them as they did not correct 
the defect for which they were intended. 

The specialist attributed the conditions to the 
dual arrangement in the control of school hy- 
giene by which the city health department and 
the department of education jointly take charge 
of medical inspection. He advocated a division 
so that the board of education shall have in its 
charge the entire care of school children includ- 
ing their mental, moral and physical welfare. 
He urged that a sufficient number of doctors be 
trained until they are competent to correct all 
defects in those who are in ungraded, backward 
or disciplinary classes. Lastly, he recommended 
the creation of a bureau within the school de- 
partment which shall provide glasses accurately 
made according to the formula presented. 

West Point, Neb. Medical examination of the 
school children has been inaugurated. 

The medical inspector of Cleveland, O., has 
compiled a report on medical inspection which 
indicates that more than half as many defects 
of public-school pupils have been corrected dur- 
ing the first term of school as proved to be the 
case last year. The report shows that 1,235 
pupils have received the proper attention this 
year, while in 1911 a total of 1,800 pupils were 
treated. 

Maine Inspection Successful. 

The Maine law permitting the employment of 
school physicians for the purpose of medical in- 
spection has been in force less than four years, 
but according to the figures returned to the 
State Educational Department twenty-two cities 
and towns have taken advantage of it, employ- 
ing thirty-four physicians. The cost of the ser- 
vices of these physicians for the year was $3,430. 
The fee paid for the services of a physician 
amounted in no case to more than $250.00 while 
in some instances the service was rendered for 
a small nominal charge. As a result of the work 
of these physicians 5,203 cases were discovered 
in which parents were advised that the attention 
of family physicians should be brought to some 
apparent physical defect or disease. 

In addition to the work done by these school 
physicians the testing of the sight and hearing 
of pupils was conducted in all schools of the 
state by the regular classroom teachers, this 
examination being for gross defects. According 
to the reports made of these tests 12 per cent of 
the children of the state were suffering from 
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defective eyesight while 4 per cent suffered from 
defective hearing. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Springfield, Mo. Physical culture courses have 
been begun in the state normal school. A phy- 
sical examination is required of every student 
who enters the classes and the work is adapted 
to the needs of the individual. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has ex: 
pressed its disapproval of competitive athletic 
contests between the high schools of Terre 
Haute and other towns or cities. The board has 
recently formulated a rule which if adopted will 
place a ban on all forms of athletics with out 
side schools. The school board is endeavoring 
to get away from the competitive system and to 
foster competition between teams in the same 
school, thus encouraging more students to eb 
gage in athletics. 

Newton, Mass. Dr. A. D. Browne, director of 
physical training, and his assistant, have intro 
duced a new system of physical education at 
the high school. 

The system went into effect in January and 
is similar to that in vogue in New York and 
Boston. Under the plan physical training is 
made compulsory for all classes whether the 
members intend to try for any of the athletic 
teams or not. The aim is to interest all the 
students and not just those who desire member- 
ship on a team. 

Three separate grades have been provided. 
Grade A represents excellence in physical pro 
ficiency. To be eligible for the school teams 
boys must acquire a Grade B mark, while & 
Grade C mark is necessary for boys wishing to 
make the class teams. 

Brockton, Mass. Superintendent G. L. Farley 
has declared that the addition of soccer foot 
ball to the list of grammar-school sports is one 
of the best moves that has been made toward 
strengthening athletics. The safety of the game, 
as compared with our own American football, 
the larger number of boys who can be inter 
ested to play, the quickness of eye and of mové 
ment called for tend to make it an ideal gram 
mar-school game. There are at present thirty 
or forty boys in the Brockton schools who are 
already to some extent playing the game. 

In the soccer game, every boy has an oppor 
tunity to make the team regardless of a strong 
physique and brute strength. Parents are more 
willing to give their consent for their sons t0 
play this kind of football. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Plans have been made 
for the appropriation of $350 for the mainte 
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student ance of athletics in the high school and also in Classrooms have, during the last few years, study the charts and test the eyesight of pupils. 
idapted the grammar schools. This will eliminate the been arranged so that the light will fall over Teachers are also to notice any abnormal con- . 
necessity of the students of the school from _ the left shoulder, which is the case where per- ditions such as squinting or inflammation. Par- 
has ex- paying admission fees to games. Persons who sons write with the right hand. In cases of left- ents will be notified of the results of the tests if 
athletic are not in attendance in the public schools will handed people the light will fall over the hand and asked to consult an optician or physician. i | 
Terre pay the usual fee. which must do the writing. The school authorities of the state of Wiscon- ' 
ard has Venice, Cal. The principal of the polytechnic If, from the test conducted by Ur. Peterson, ‘sin have started an agitation against the use of | 
ed will high school has defended before the high school jt can be shown that the left-handed pupils are second-hand school books. It is declared that | 
th out section of the State Teachers’ Institute the dec- more seriously affected by eye troubles than such books are effective carriers of disease and ; 
aVoring laration that class and term standing of pupils the right-handed ones, the old theory of light that they cannot be entirely disinfected. The 
and to should not be made a condition of playing ON from the left will be upheld and the cause for present campaign is conducted on a plan simi- 
> same athletic teams. the increase in eye defects must be found else- ar to that conducted for the abolishment of com- 
0 The principal maintains that in some in- where. If the left-handed pupils are found to mon drinking cups and common roller towels. 
stances scholarship has been improved by mem- be free from eye troubles the old theory will Los Angeles, Cal. The board of education has 
ctor of bership on athletic teams. He believes that if not be sustained and one cause for eye defects agreed to give financial aid to the children’s 
) scholarship suffers because of the athletics there will be found. Dr. Peterson believes the test medical clinic. The authorities in charge of the 
on at is sufficient cause for action but to require that will show whether the lighting arrangements Clinic declared that over 1,400 children were 
a certain grading should be attained as a re- are wrong and will be the beginning of a search treated last year and this year 400 have already 
ry and quirement for playing is not sound policy. for a remedy. received attention. Children who desire treat- 
i a Mr, William A. Stecher, director of physical Sacramento, Cal. The physical education de- os vinct aaa ee & certiteate from 
instruction work in the schools of Philadelphia, partment of the high school has instituted a eee | p a 
er the ; ; : : in hygiene which consists of weekly lec- Carlisle, Ky. Three dentists recently have be- 
ithletic Pa, has expressed his dissatisfaction with the Course in hys ile , 
: ; ; ‘ tures on everyday topics. The purpose of the gun the work of examining the teeth of school 
all the ees method of consucting puyeen ee course is to give the pupils a better idea of per- children. In one class of forty-four pupils it 
ember- in the schools. He believes the work inadequate oat hem f the evils was found that forty-three were in need of treat- 
for the needs of the children. In order to over- 9 . a ~~ peg Bag —a ment 7 
ovided. come the evils of the ee oe he has pro- © icbeun ie Ge hide Gene Ginsesend one Superintendent Charles W. Bickford, of Man- 
al pro- yee We Oe See te ” sae ctneg agg the following: the value of daily exercise, the chester, N. H., in his annual report to the board 
teams 1, That physical training be made obligatory physiology of digestion, hygiene of the teeth, of education, declares that 11,348 pupils in the 
yhile @ for three periods a week during the full four- 4004 aicoholic beverages, hygiene of the skin, schools are suffering from physical defects. The 
hing to year course of the high school. bathing, clothing, the effects of cocaine, mor- statement was made after a careful investiga- 
2. That this work be carried on outdoors phine and opium. tion of the facts and figures found in the reports 
Farley wherever possible. of the board of health and in the school re- 
r foot- 3. That this work be supplemented by organ- SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. ports. The defects include those affections of 
is one ized outdoor activities on the athletic fields and Two states, Indiana and Kansas, specifically the eye, ear, nose, throat and teeth. 
toward Playgrounds and other recreation centers. prohibit the common roller towel in the public Mr. Bickford believes that it is possible for 
) game, In order to establish the last, it is proposed schools. In Kansas, individual towels or sani- the city to contract with the various hospitals 
ootball, that pupils whose parents give their consent, tary paper towels must be used. for the free treatment of children whose parents 
» inter Shall be obliged to spend at least two hours Los Angeles, Cal. A health report of the are not able to secure the proper medical or 
; move: per week under supervision of the playgrounds. schools was recently submitted to the school surgical attention. He also recommends the 
| gram: It is also recommended that the board add an board. The report is the first of its kind in the appointment of.a school nurse who shall have 
thirty additional hour to the high-school day to provide local schools and involves 62,000 children. The charge of all cases which are referred to her by 
ho are extra time in which to complete the regular class board has called a meeting of the school physi- the medical inspectors and the treatment and 
work, cians and board members to investigate and act care of minor injuries or disorders. 
oppor Dr. E. A. Peterson, chief of the medical in- on certain parts of the report which show that Port Arthur, Tex. The Mothers’ Club has be- 
strong Spection department in Cleveland, O., has begun there are some places which are particularly gun an active campaign for the introduction of 
e more the compilation of statistics of left-handed chil- insanitary. medical inspection. Supt. J. H. Bright has ex- 
ons to dren in an effort to learn possible causes for Rural teachers in the state of Michigan have pressed his approval of the innovation and a dis- 
de eye defects which have been found to increase been furnished with vision charts by the state cussion of the subject has been undertaken by 
. ma 
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The Newest --- Most Efficient --- Handiest Lantern is the 
McIntosh Miopticon.. the new Class Room Lantern. 


You can attach it to an ordinary incandescent socket using 5 amperes, 110 to 115 volts, and project 


pictures at a cost of about 5¢ per hour for current. 
You can show pictures of people, countries, scenes or any modern science or industry. 


You can show pictures of Europe, Asia, Africa or any other continent. 
tures of the solar system and its different members. 

You can teach Geography, History, Biology, Geology, Hygiene, Sanitation, Physiology, Science and 
Art, or give money-making entertainments, using this wonderful little machine. 
You can set it down wherever there is a space of 54 inches in diameter. 
out the least difficulty. Itis simple; the arc lamp is always centered. 
You can use it in any size room or even in a small hall up to fifty feet or more from the screen. 
We will send a little booklet telling about the Miopticon if you wantit. Itis free. A post-card 


will bring it to you. Write for it now. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Company, 







BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Indiana state law of 1911 in the interest of 
sanitary school buildings has borne fruit as in- 
dicated by the report of the state health board 
last month. The report shows that a total of 
$3,627,830 has been spent in the erection of new 
schools and the remodeling of old ones. The 
total cost of new buildings is estimated at 
$3,240,480. The figures do not include the re- 
ports of eight counties which were not heard 
from. Estimating the total amounts spent for 
new and remodeled buildings it is declared that 
the state has bettered its school buildings by 
$4,000,000 since the passage of the law. One- 
room buildings were erected in 104 localities 
at a cost of $246,540 and fifty-one old ones were 
remodeled at a cost of $44,900. 

It is expected that the tabulation of the results 
of the law during the past year will tend to in- 
fluence the legislature in more extended work 
in public hygiene, particularly relating to the 
public schools of the state. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of public education 
has adopted as the building program for this 
year the construction of six new buildings at a 
total cost of $1,000,000. The proposed buildings 
will probably consist of a high school in the 
west section of the city in addition to one in 
another section. Four grade schools are also 
included in the list. 


New Orleans, La. Th new school board 
which recently went into office has announced 
that it will not in the future accept any school 
buildings that are not ent completed. A 
petition was presented to the-city authorities 
that no pians for any of the buildings be 
accepted until all the details pe ng to them 
have been approved by the schoo! 


The city council of Buffalo, N. Y. led 
to economize on the cost of school | n 
the future. Swimming pools will not bs 

in new buildings for several years, the 

being that in the new Broadway school in « 

of construction 


High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago, IIl. 


You can even show pic- 


(We furnish the slides, too). 
You can operate it with- 






——————— 


FEDERAL 


Ey 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
———— 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 


Send for our Catalog 4 


Feder lel Faure Co, 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 


BUY or RENT 


Caps and Gowns for 
your June Commence- 
ment Exercises. 

Get our prices early 
to prevent delay in 
shipment later on. 


Write TODAY for 
information 


Zimmermann Bros, 
Cap and Gown Dept. 


34 East Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, Wis- 





CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 


, ‘ question what shall we wear at 
\ COMMENCEMENT 
) Reasons — 
Economy 
Uniformity 


Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 





Comparative figures have been produced show- 
ing the cost of planning and erecting school 
buildings designed by city as well as outside 
architects. In some cases it was found that the 
cost of sixteen room buildings rose above the 
$150,000 mark and the members of the city muni- 
cipal body rebelled. The resolution was adopted 
that until funds are actually on hand or bond 
issues duly authorized, no further contracts for 
schools will be entered into and no further sites 
purchased. The members also went on record 
as favoring an amendment of the city charter 
whereby the city could borrow money from time 
to time by the sale of bonds for the school needs 
of the city. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
vised a new system of paying bills, following 
severe criticisms on the part of members, of the 
methods which have been employed in the past. 
Heads of departments had practically free hand 
in making payments for materials which they 
had purchased and the _ secretary reported 
monthly such disbursements as had been made 
without authority of the board. At a meeting 
in December, such payments involving $225,000 
were reported for a period of forty days. . The 
new system will make the approval of accounts 
depend upon a scrutiny of bills by the heads of 
departments and by the finance committee. 

School boards throughout the state of 
Nebraska have been notified that they must 
comply with the law in regard to fire escapes on 
school buildings. The state labor commissioner 
in his notification states that while the law is 
directed only at buildings over three stories in 
height the general statutes make it the duty of 
the commissioner to inquire into the meais of 
escape from fire in all buildings where )2opie 
are employed without regard to the size of the 
building. Sufficient means of escape by exits 
are necessary as a safety measure. 

The city building commissioner of Cincinnatl, 

has asked the board of education for a list 


of school buildings, showing which are provided 
with safeguards against fire. It is proposed to 
secure sets of plans of the buildings so that it 
can be determined which of these ought to be 
equipped with fire escapes or other safety appli- 
ances. 

Columbus, O. The state department of work- 
shops and factories has begun the inspection of 
educational buildings with respect to their safety. 
In many cases the smaller towns and country 
townships are coming under observation, with the 
result that numerous improvements in keeping 
with the work of this department of the state 
have been made. 

A very complete and extensive report on the 
value of school property in Omaha, Neb., has 
recently been made by the committee appointed 
to appraise the property. The report shows con- 
clusively that the taxpayers have received full 
value for every dollar expended in school build 
ings. 

According to the appraisers, the total value of 
school property is $2,788,000. Figured according 
to equipment, the estimated value is $134,013; 
building value is $2,260,921 and land values 
$1,006,210. 

Of the more expensive buildings, Central High 
school stands at the head, with a cost per cubic 
foot of 24 cents and equipped with furnishings 
valued at $33,565. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has devised 
a new form of requisition for the handling of 
school supplies. On the new requisition blanks, 
the department making the order must show 
the exact amount of the article on hand. If 
this amount is considered by the supply depart 
ment to be adequate the requisition will not be 
granted. It is expected that the new plan will 
be the means of a large saving in school supply 
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WOLFF 


QUALITY PLUMBING GOODS 


for schools comprise a large assortment of Water Closets in many sizes 
These fixtures are made correct in every detail. 
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They are flushed automatically and do not depend upon a 


careless child to pull the chain. 


The several parts are built strong 


and the water way is large and permits of a generous flush, not too 
much, but just enough to flush thoroughly. 


Send for free Catalogue on School Closets. 


BRANCHES: 


DENVER, 
TRENTON, 
OMAHA,.... 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
DALLAS, 
ROCHESTER, 


expenditures as it will be known how 
really needed and how much 


much is 
‘an be omitted. 
Los Angeles, Cal. The present system of re- 
ceiving and delivering of supplies in the schools 
has been denounced as unbusinesslike and intol- 


erable and will be reorganized shortly by an 
expert. The trouble with the present system is 
that it takes several weeks for schools to get 


the supplies ordered. An investigation has re- 
vealed the fact that principals of schools have 
been violating the rules of the school depart- 
ment in the making of requisitions; that much 
money has been expended which might have 
been saved and that the schools have been de- 
layed owing to the late deliveries. The system 
was instituted following the Grand Jury investi- 
gations eleven years ago and has since that time 
given the school authorities a great deal of 
trouble because of the handicaps and checks put 
upon the purchase of supplies. 

Detroit, Mich. All purchasing of school sup- 
plies is to be conducted in the office of the 
school board. The board has rescinded the rule 
allowing principals to buy supplies in amounts 
up to $25. 

Complaints have been made against the waste 
of supplies in the schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 
It was stated that over $700 worth of paper that 
had been going to waste had been collected and 
utilized by the drawing department. The dis- 
tribution of supplies has been placed in charge 
of the executive agent and the assistant superin- 
tendent, and all principals have been given orders 
to make requisitions in July for a year’s supply. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has issued 
orders that requisitions for supplies from teach- 
ers and principals must receive the O.K. of the 
Superintendent. Formerly, the instructors re- 
ceived their supplies from the director's office and 
no check was kept on what was given out. It 
is expected that under the new system the ex- 
penditure in this department will be considerably 
redur ed. 


JANITORS AND CARE OF BUILDINGS. 

_ The school board of Columbus, O., has author 
ized the employment of women janitors in build- 
ings requiring three or more helpers. The 
women will be expected to assist with the clean- 
ing and will work in cooperation with the teach- 
ers in the care of pupils. 


General Offices: 
601-627 W. Lake St. 


Established 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


CHICAGO 


Showrooms: 





Boston, Mass. A new salary schedule for the 
janitors employed by the school committee has 
been formulated. The new schedule is based on 
a fixed rate per square foot of floor area for 
cleaning and heating, of sash area for washing 
windows, and of yard, sidewalk and lawn area 
for outside work. The rate per square foot 
varies according to the classes into which all 
the schools are divided. The basis for comput- 
ing the rate here is the method of heating and 
ventilating. The schedule affects all janitors ex- 
cept those at the Normal Group of buildings 
and endeavors to give to the poorest paid men 
the greatest portion of the increases. ‘The 
amounts varied from $6 to $234. 

The school board of Salem, Ore., has ordered 
the janitors to have the school buildings open 
for any student meetings at any time and to 
remain uniil everyone had left. The board de- 
clared the men were paid for doing the work 
and it was not necessary for the students to 
pay them when they indulged in athletic prac- 
tice in the schools. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has recently 
readjusted the salary schedule of the janitors 
and has fixed the minimum pay of men in the 
schools of class one, the newer and better build- 
ings, at $55 per month. In the older and poorer 
buildings, which are designated in class two, 
$60 is paid. All janitors will receive, in addi- 
tion, $1 for each one thousand square feet Of 
space above a minimum of 20,000 square feet. 
In buildings where manual training classes meet 
daily, $10 per month will be allowed for each 
room. 

The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
considering the appointment of matrons in the 
high schools. These matrons will be in charge 
of the department of engineers and janitors. 
Their duties will include the assistance of girl 
pupils and women teachers, dusting furniture, 
preserving order in the offices and resf-rooms, 
watching the temperature of classrooms, clean- 
ing blackboards and the inside of windows, 
washing desks and filling inkwells. It is the 
opinion of the board members that some kinds 
of work can better be performed by women than 
men. 

Kansas City, Kans.—The board of education 
has passed a resolution that janitors be required 
to wear uniforms. Overalls and jumper with 


111 N. Dearborn St. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ST. LOOM oi oN Res MO. 
WASHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND iis oscccc 
CINCINNATI, 

KANSAS CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO,...... 
SALT LAKE CITY, ....UTAH 


stripes were specified. 
changed twice each 
laundering will be 


The uniforms 
week and the cost of the 
borne by the board. The 
proposition has met with the approval of the 
janitors who declared that some of the inen 
were careless in their appearance and the new 
order will make it possible to remedy this con- 
dition. 


must be 


Under Observation. 

In connection with the work being done con 
jointly by the Board of Administrators of Tulane 
University and the School Board of New 
Orleans towards segregating exceptional child- 
ren and giving them special care, Superin- 
tendent J. M. Gwinn recently sent blanks to all 


principals and teachers for the purpose of 
taking a preliminary census of exceptional 
children. The principals and teachers were 


asked first to fix in mind the five classes of ex- 
ceptional children classified in the circular and 
then to fill in the blanks giving the number of 
such exceptional children and the required facts. 
The five classes were: Class A—Feeble-minded 
or insane children who should be under institu 
tional or home care, rather than in the public 
schools. Class B.—Backward children (not of 
Class A) or those who urgently need special 
educational methods in special classes within 
the public schools. Class C.—Exceptionally able 
or gifted children. Class D.—Incorrigible hab- 
itually vicious children, including those who 
seem to be of defective mentality and those who 
seem to be of normal mentality. Class E- 

Children of apparently good intelligence, but 
suffering obviously from some serious physical 
defect, temporarily or permanently unfitting 
them for the work of the grades. In class C 
were to be included pupils of defective vision, 
deaf and semi-deaf, suffering from speech de 
fects, crippled children, epileptics. 

The classification by the teacher was to be 
only preliminary and the studies of the children 
to be made only with the consent of the parents, 
the approval of the Superintendent, and at the 
Newcomb College psychological laboratory 

As a result of the census, Superintendent 
Gwinn obtained a mass of data and at once made 
arrangements to open the first class for excep 
tional children in one of the local schools to be 
followed by the establishment of other centers 
as the requirements demanded 
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MILTON BRADLEY SCHOOL WATER COLORS 


SLE ee 


Te - PEL PAL, ys 
Pee! Pa eee eee Ae em eo 


The Most Popular of Our Nine Different Styles. Price 2Sc. If you are now using 
Milton Bradley Paints, Continue. If you are not using Milton Bradley Paints, Begin. 
Write us for Special Catalogue of Water Color and Drawing Supplies 
We are the Only House in the Central West Carrying a Complete Line of 

Primary Busywork Devices. 

Raphia and Reed for Basket Making. Cardboard for Construction Work. 
Drawing Paper, Drawing Pencils, Drawing Kits, Colored Paper, Colored Crayons, 
1912 Catalogue sent free on request. 
12S North Wabash Avenue 


Kindergarten Materials. 


Sketching Pads, Industrial Supplies. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO 
Western Agents for the MONTESSOR! DIDACTIC MATERIAL 





They could not be better if 
they cost twice as much 


Chicago, Illinois 


ATIWNA 


Samples Mailed 
Free on Request 






DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 












The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 





May we ship through your 
dealer a sample case of 25 
gross, freight prepaid, for 
30 days’ trial, to prove 
their superior merits. 


National Crayon Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 





Cornell Sectional Buildings 












VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

New Britain, Conn. Courses in printing and 
bookbinding were inaugurated in the Trades 
Educational Shop January first. Twenty pupils 
may be accommodated. 

Galesburg, Ill. A course in agriculture has 
been instituted in the high school. The work 
has been successful in its operation and will 
become a full year subject next year. The 
apparatus at present is very meagre but it is 
expected that a complete outfit will be provided 
next year, It is proposed to rent a few vacant 
lots this spring and carry on scientific farming 
on a small scale. 

The continuation school recently established 
in connection with the schools of Rock Island, 
Ill., has a registered list of eighty pupils and the 
promise of additional pupils. The classes are 
held half days during the week with the ex- 
ception of Friday. 

The high school at Grafton, N. D., has con- 
ducted durin” December and January an agri- 
cultural course of eight weeks for persons over 
fourteen years of age. The school operates un- 
der the North Dakota law of 1911 and gives 
practical work suitable for the farmer. The 
course includes work in stock judging, milk test- 
ing, seed examination and testing, baking of 
bread and other foods, making of simple fur- 
niture, wagon boxes, solving problems in farm 
areas, cost of fencing, building barns and other 
shelters. 

The work in farm arithmetic, English and 
agriculture, etc., is carried on in the agricultural 
room and the rest of the work is accomplished 
in the domestic science rooms. 

The high school through its extension work 
has reached many people in outlying towns and 
has to a great extent helped to put the city in 
close touch with the farmers in the vicinity. 

Meadville, Pa. A vocational school is to be 
added to the school system. 

The question of a school vocational bureau has 
been taken up for the first time in the South by 
the city of Ashville, N. C. The results of the 
experiment will be watched with interest by 
other cities who may in the future consider 
the idea. The bureau has been opened with 
a view of assisting children in selecting life 
vocations. Conferences will be arranged with 
men in all lines of business as they are the 
ones who are able to give advice on vocations 
to those who are in school and who will also 
employ them after graduation. 

Everett, Wash. Twenty-two boys in the regu- 
lar schools who had previously failed in class- 
work were recently transferred to the new voca- 
tional school. The boys are now making ex 
cellent progress in mechanics although their 
work in academic subjects is not up-to the stand 
ard. It is the purpose of the board to make 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly an 

easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, M. Y. 


skilled mechanics of boys of this class so that 
they may have some trade to assist them in their 
life work when they leave school. 


The school board of Crookston, Minn., has 
changed the course of study for the purpose of 
making it more practical. The following changes 
were approved: 

A three-year course plan to begin with the 
sixth grade. 

A course for those who want to prepare for 
entrance to an academic high school. 

A course for those who want to take up a 
commercial course, all work being correlated so 
as to best prepare for a successful pursuit of 
the high school commercial course. 

A course for those who desire to enter in- 
dustrial pursuits—to prepare for the industrial 
course as offered in the high school. 

The work is planned in such a way that the 
classwork may correlate with the textbook work, 
and with the shop work, with the idea of a com- 
plete union of the theory, art and practical appli- 
cations. 

The courses in the high school are to ke 
revised so as to continue the plan suggested in 
the grammar grades. The classical course is to 
be planned so that it may lead to entrance upon 
work in the normal school, college or university. 
This work to be made so broad and thorough 
as to admit the graduates thereof to any higher 
institution. 

The commercial course is planned for those 
preparing for work in a business office. The 
industrial course which leads to the trades and 
occupations. The domestic science course for 
the girls. In addition to these, a general course 
for those who have not decided on their future 
occupations. A normal school course to prepare 
students for teaching positions. These courses 
are to be approved by the state high school in- 
spector,. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Provision for school gar- 
dens was included in the budget for the schools 
for next year. An appropriation of $2,500 was 
made for the purpose. 

Jackson, Tenn. A school gardening depart- 
ment was opened in the schools January first. 
Regular classroom instruction is given and also 
practical work in gardens in back yards and 
vacant lots which have been secured for the 
purpose, 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has fixed 
the age limit for male and female students in 
the industrial schools as follows: 

“Any resident boy who is over fourteen and 
under twenty-five years of age may be admitted 
to the Boston Industrial School for Boys, and 
any resident girl who is over fourteen and under 

venty-five years of age may be admitted to the 

rade School for Girls, if properly qualified to 


pursue the work required in said schools. Non- 
resident pupils may be admitted if properly 
qualified with the approval of the state board of 
education in accordance with the laws regulat- 
ing admission to State-aided schools.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

The growth of vocational instruction in the 
State of Massachusetts is reflected in a recent 
bulletin of the state board of education. Trade 
instruction in Massachusetts is made possible 
mainly under the authority of laws providing 
for state assistance to towns and cities main- 
taining this work. 

In 1909, there were five day vocational schools 
and ten evening industrial schools, an agricul- 
tural school and an industrial high school. The 
number of pupils was 4,738. In three years the 
number of schools has increased to sixteen day 
schools, twelve evening schools and five agri- 
cultural departments equivalent to as many in- 
dependent schools. The number of pupils has 
increased to 7,164. 

Massachusetts, as a state, has from the out- 
set understood that vocational education must 
of necessity adapt itself to existing industrial 
needs. The state authorities have insisted that 
local committees introduce only such types of 
work as will fit young men and women for gain- 
ful occupations within their own communities. 
Hence the prevailing types of work in the day 
schools are woodworking, machineshop trades, 
dressmaking, millinery and studies relating to 
these occupations. Experimental work has been 
undertaken in printing, electrical work, steam 
and gas engineering. 

Legislation enacted in 1911 made possible the 
establishment of agricultural departments in 
existing high schools. These were designed to 
give an effiective vocatidnal agricultural educa- 
tion under limited conditions, found in com- 
munities where only 15 to 25 boys were at one 
time ready for this work. Five departments 
have been opened and are in successful opera- 
tion. Practical farming is done by the boys on 
their home farms. 

Sixteen communities are now maintaining day 
industrial schools under the supervision of the 
Board of Education. They are: Beverly, Bos- 
ton, Hadley, Harwich, Lawrence, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Newton, Northampton, Northborough, 
Petersham, Quincy, Somerville, Springfield, 
Westfield, Worcester. 

Seventeen communities are maintaining even- 
ing industrial schools approved by the Board 
of Education. They are: Boston, Cambridge, 
Chicopee, Everett, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, 
New Bedford, Newton, North Attleborough, 
Quincy, Somerville, Springfield, Taunton, Water- 
town, Westfield, Worcester. 
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Mahoney Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains 


SELF-REGULATING 





The only Fountain now made that has a dependable and 
successful regulator, easily accessible filter and steady, 
non-squirting slant stream. 


More Mahoneys sold than of all other makes combined. 
Try one at our expense. 


MAHONEY FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
THE BUBBLING KIND 


Bowl, Range, Pedestal and Wall Fountains 
and every variety of Bubbling Heads, 
Fixtures, Brackets 


Approved under latest Laws. 


Write for Price and Illustrated Catalog. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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When you drink Be ‘é Clow 


“Bubble ‘you don’t wonder if it 
is clean—YOU KNOW IT — 


“HYGIENE” _ 


Drinking Fountain 


(Adamantose Ware) 


Allbubble cups are “‘law-proof,”. 


but very few: are germ-proof. ’ 
The Clow “Madden Patent” 


Drinking Cups are both 
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DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES The P. & L. Line of Drawing Papers 
oe p are known as the best for all kinds of School work. 
Commencement rograms ‘ White, Cream, Manila, Gray. 
For 1913 + atthe’ Nees 
Our large size sample book of * Primary Drawing or Cartridge Papers made in five colors. 
«, 
Commencement Programs will cs % WHITE WOVE, WHITE, MANILA, and GRAY DRAWING 
r oe : : : : 
eee ee te ee Siilese ak pean pon. a < furnished in Quadrille Rulings. 
peices ere rigat. $ WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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epic oe. ) BECKLEY-CARDY CO. * PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., School Supplies 
ane dais a ie he $ 57 and 59 East 11th Street NEW YORK CITY 
+ ROSES Cl. Smee, seteetetectestetesteteeteteeteteetateteatetpedetpedtetpedetoedetoeateteateteatetectes 
PAPER TOWELS Why Pay Freight on Water? 
Why Buy Kegs or Bottles to Throw Away ? 
WASHINGTON, JAN. 10, THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY The Boards of Education in the Leading Cities 
HAS BARRED THE TOWEL FROM COMMON USE.—N.Y. Herald have been Convinced of the folly of buying Liquid 
Ink. They use Ink Crystals and cut their ink cost 
in two. 
JAPANESE CREPE CRASHINE The U. S. Government Buys Ink Crystals, 
$12.00 Per Case. $9.00 Per Case. That is proof of the quajity. 
50 Rolls to the Case. 50 Rolls to the Case. ROWLES’ INK CRYSTALS 
200 Towels to the Roll. 150 Towels to the Roll. can be kept in your schools indefinitely and pre- 
Size of Towel 11!+x18 inches. Size of Towel 11'4x18 inches. pared by your janitor for use at any time. It only 
takes five minutes. 
Write for Samples and Prices to 
NO-GERM PAPER TOWEL CO., 30 Church St.. New York 4 327-331 So. Market St. EE. WW. A. ROWLES, Chicago, tI. 
Four hundred and ninety-four school teachers 
LAOXKGD? ie) Yor) OVA YLs Tato 9 at Denver, Colo., have petitioned the board for 
ME AS +f) C 2) - | a increases in salary which shall be applicable to 
hey! a iS all. 
In presenting the petition the argument was 
made that twenty-nine janitors employed in the 
schools receive annual salaries ranging from 
$3,000 to $900, eleven receive $1,500 or more and 
only two receive amounts below $1.100. 
The maximum salary paid to grade teachers 
Southington, Conn. The following schedule of was not the case several years ago. Mr. Ken- jn the city schools is $960 per year. Of the total 
salaries was adopted by the school board last dall believes that the schools are liable to suf- pumber of 494 teachers in the schools, 336 re 
month: Minimum, $40 per month; after two fer because of this fact as the attractions of ceive this sum. 
: years of service, $42.50; after four years, $45; other employments offer greater inducements in —— 
i after six years, $47.50; after eight years, $50. salaries and social companionship. The state Dr. Lyte Dead. 
New York City. The school board has recent- can not expect and has no right “ expect the E. Oram Lyte, formerly president of the Penn- a 
ly refused to grant an increase to substitute kind of service which it deserves if the teach- wikis Maake  wikesen ee ; 88 ieee , 
ceaiteuba and will continue to employ them at ers are paid such meagre salaries. a a ae bag eel ze oe ae more OF 
: a fixed per diem of $3.50 for actual service. An Hartford, Conn. The grade teachers have re- ,; " . ave . . ra ip . pod yo nae - . es iliar _ The si 
exception has been made in the case of substi- ceived increases in salary following the adoption a meager ee - hig rig Js i: a a . ing, ele 
. oe ‘ . a ; wh nd q : bs igures at the conventions of the National Edu- cabinet 
tutes for the Boys’ Truant School who will be of a salary schedule by the school board. The cation Association and was widely known as jah wi 
paid $4 per day. The difficult nature of the schedule is as follows: | Minimum, $40 per an author of textbooks and a speaker on edu- matel © 
work and the unwillingness of substitutes to ac- month; after two years of service, $42.50; after ational topics. He was a native of Pennsyl- drawing 
} cept positions in classes of truants justify the four years, $45; after six years, $47.50; after vania, and at the time of his death, was in his chanics 
i increase according to the salaries committee of eight years, $50. seventieth vear During the Civil War he and des 
the board. Watertown, N. Y. The school board has raised : Lynn, 
State Commissioner of Education, Calvin N. the minimum salary of grade teachers to $460 has rec 
i Kendall, of New Jersey, in submitting his an- per year and has placed the maximum at $500. continu 
nual report for 1912 to the state school author- Principals of primary schools will receive $100 has fort 
ities, makes a plea for higher salaries for teach- more than the highest salary received by a grade but the 
ers. He bases his request on the fact that the teacher. Principals in schools of eight rooms Péaslee 
teacher is of far greater importance than the or more will receive $200 more than grade teach- school 
schoolhouse and of far greater importance than ers, High school teachers will receive a mini- make 
the courses of study, so far as paper courses of mum of $650 with increases of $50 per year until student 
study are concerned. $800 is reached. but als 
Dr. Kendall believes that the higher salaries Boston, Mass. The local elementary teach- with s¢ 
| are a necessity if the proper standard of efli- ers’ club is opposed to the plan to grant in- Whe 
ciency is to be maintained in many communi- creases to teachers who are at present receiving adopte 
, ties. It shows that the average salary of male’ the lowest compensation. The teachers’ club is for the 
teachers in the grammar schools is $889 and in favor of distributing the fund of $145,)00 sessior 
of women $761. Forty-one teachers receive less among the teachers now on maximum salaries. has be 
than $300 per year; 330 receive from $300 to The opposition is based on the ground that the assista 
$399; 1,124 receive $400 to $499; 2,003 receive teachers of lowest salaries should wait until ance | 
from $500 to $599; 2,245 from $600 to $699; they have been in service long enough to enter class 
2,025 from $700 to $799; 1,484 from $800 to $899; the maximum class before they receive any of more | 
745 from $900 to $999; eighty teachers receive’ the benefits. The 
i salaries exceeding $3,000. The fund was given to the board on the under- has u 
i Dr. Kendall maintains that $500 is by no standing that it be used for the teachers at the syster 
} means equal in its purchasing power to the same _ bottom of the scale. It was raised by an in- \ / childr 
i salary ten years ago. The cost of food, cloth- crease in the tax rate and became available Jan- best 1 
ing and other necessities has increased and con- uary 1, 1913 THE LATE DR. FE. ORAM LYTERE. schoo 
sumes a large part of the salary received. The salary scale which has been worked out Millersville. Pa. durin, 
Another point which he makes is that teach- by the salary committee of the elementary : An 
" ers must have a greater amount of preparation teachers’ club and approved by a majority of served as a private and later as a commanding Mass: 
than formerly was the case. The state is mak- the teachers is as follows: officer of light artillery. His educational work por ¢ 
ing new requirements constantly in regard to Elementary, $600 first year; $648 second year; was confined to the First Pennsylvania Normal eae 
H the requirements in scholarship and professional $696 third; $744 fourth; $792 fifth; $840 sixth; School in which he taught many years and over f a 
i training and the expense of books and educa- $s seventh; $936 eighth; $984 ninth; $1032 which he presided as principal from 1887 to for 5 
i tion must be met by the teacher. tenth. (Maximum.) 1911. “" h 
t A third point is that the teacher must con- Kindergarten assistants, $480 first; $528 sec- cond 
stantly improve her professional training even ond: $576 third: $624 fourth; $672 fifth; $720 NIGHT SCHOOL NEWS. oni 
1. after she has begun teaching so that she is cap- sixth (maximum). Springfield, Ill. Evening classes in vocational echo 
t able of doing the best work possibl« Manual training, $852 first; $900 second; $948 subjects have been provided for the benefit of The 
4 An important consideration is the number of third; $996 fourth; $1044 fifth; $1092 sixth those outside of the schools who wish to take 


whet 


pone 


-employments now open to young women which (maximum). work in the trades. Arrangements will be made 
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Wwe WATER & WELLS ST. 


which will give individual instruction to those 
more or less advanced than others 

The subjects provided are as follows: Print- 
ing, elementary wood working and _ joinery, 
cabinet making, machine work, forge work, pat- 
tern making and wood turning, molding, sheet 
metal work, mechanical drawing, architectural 
drawing and a special course for advanced me- 
chanics in elementary mechanical engineering 
and designing. 

Lynn, Mass. Superintendent F. E. Peaslee 
has recommended that the evening schools be 
continued the full school year. The winter term 
has formerly extended from October to February 
but the work has been so successful that Mr. 
Péeaslee believes a continuance throughout the 
school year would benefit the foreigners who 
make up a large part of the classes. The 
students not only improve along cultural lines 
but also become good citizens through contact 
with school work. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has 
adopted the recommendation of its committee 
for the establishment of a night school to be in 
session four nights each week. A head teacher 
has been employed at $2.30 per evening and 
assistants at $2 per evening. Irregular attend- 
ance is sufficient cause for dismissal and no 
class will be formed unless there are ten or 
more applicants. 

The Philadelphia Public Education Association 
has undertaken the study of the night-school 
System with a view to determining why so many 
children leave school at an early age and the 
best means of fitting the students of the evening 
schools for the-work at which they are engaged 
during the day. 

\n investigation which was recently made in 
Massachusetts revealed the fact that only 25 
per cent of the children leave school because of 
economic necessity. The remaining 75 per cent 
leave because of a desire for spending money, 
for greater independence or because of a distaste 
for school life. 

The federal government in an investigation 
conducted by the officials of the bureau of edu- 
cation, discovered that only 29 per cent of the 
School children leave school through poverty. 
The aim of the present study is to find out 
whether conditions in the city and state corres- 
pond to those found in the state of Massachu- 


.N G RAVING CO. ! 


+ PHONE GRAND 1960. 
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setts. It is proposed to adapt the schools to 
the people. 

Youngstown, O. Free night schools both for 
boys and girls of the city below twenty-one years 
of age, and also for those above that age, have 
been considered by the board of education. 

The plan is to give instruction to unemployed 
boys and girls who have left school and who 
want further instruction. Provisions will also 
be made for receiving men and women of any 
age. 

Baltimore, Md. A class in Spanish is planned 
in connection with the evening schools. The work 
was urged in view of the approaching date of the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The city has 
a considerable trade with the Latin countries of 
Central and South America and it is believed that 
this will increase considerably after the open- 
ing of the canal. It was believed that a knowl- 
edge of the language would be helpful to the 
pupils who may in the future reap the benefits 
of the new canal. 

Pittsburg, Kans. The newly established night 
school opened with an attendance of 100 stu- 
dents. Sessions are held five evenings each 
week. Pupils over fifteen years of age are ad- 
mitted free and those over twenty-one are re- 
quired to pay a fee of $1 per month, It is 
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Recommendations 


Back of Pupils’ Card 


(Fig. 5.) Fig. 5. Card used in 





Makers and Designers 
of Steel Cabinets, Bins 
& Shelving for Records. 











This book 

of ‘ Locker 
Information” 
helps in 

the proper 
arrangement 
of the 
Locker Room 
of the 
Gymnasium, 
Swimming 


Pool, and 


EDW. DARBY & the 
SONS 60., inc. 


244 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cloak Rooms 


Please 
write us 
for your 
copy---it’s 
free. 





proposed to establish a cooking class shortly. 

Calumet, Mich. The first night school has 
been opened in the city with an attendance of 
about 300 persons. 

East Grand Forks, N. D. The evening schools 
for those unable to attend the regular day 
schools have been opened. Library and gym- 
nasium privileges are also included and the 
only expense is that of textbooks and materials 
used. The eourses include manual training, ani- 
mal husbandry, agriculture, arithmetic, domes- 
tic science. 

Springfield, Ill. Night schools have been 
opened with classes in common school subjects 
and cooking. It is proposed to open classes in 
sewing and manual training later. 


ONE CITY’S EXPERIENCE WITH MEDI- 
CAL INSPECTION. 


(Continued from Page 26) 
would have aggregated $2,653,740. J do not be- 
lieve that anyone conversant with the facts will 
consider the above estimate exaggerated; but if 
any “doubting Thomas” wishes to discount the 
estimate 50 per cent he will still find the figures 
both convincing and startling. 


Age 






PHYSICAL DIAGRAM 


(8) Skin (14) Throat 
(9) Feet 

{ Normal Pulse (15) Ears ; i! Disease 
(10) Heart 1} Pulse after exertion (2. Hearing 
t11( Lungs. (16) Nose ! ‘ —- 
(12) Teeth Ee 


(17) Nervous System 
(18) Remarks 


1. Vision 
13) Eyes < 2. Color blindness 
3. Disease 


recording findings of regular physical examination 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of our Stand- 
ard Ajustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani- 
—_ school desks made. Write for prices 
and samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Superior Stationary Desk 
NOISELESS, SANITARY,COMFORTABLE 
Cost no more than the common kind. 


Let us show you how to 
save money on thoroughly 


DEPENDABLE DESKS 


There is a Superior Desk for every 
requirement. Write for catalog 
and prices before ordering. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Auditorium Lighting 


both in Elementary and High Schools should be 
indirect, soft and mellow. Therefore ‘‘ Melo-Glo’”’ 
fixtures are best. Remember most schools are 
judged and visited by taxpayers at night only. 


Write for our Catalogue on Auditorium 
Lighting=—————————— 





The Dangers of Contagion. 

But we have still another item to consider 
before we can adequately appreciate the full 
value of medical inspection. Suppose the four 
cases of tuberculosis remained undiscovered for 
a very few years. Is it not altogether probable 
that it would then be too late to save these 
lives? Who shall estimate the loss in money, 
time, health, and possibly life itself if those 22 
cases of scarlet fever, 1 of diphtheria, 28 of 
whooping cough, 29 of measles, 43 of impetigo 
contagiosa and 42 of conjunctivitis had been 
undiscovered, (as without medical inspection 
they surely would), and had been allowed to ex- 
pose hundreds of other children to contagion? 
In all human probability an epidemic of con- 
tagious disease would have followed, carrying 
disease and trouble into hundreds of homes. 

There is no longer any disposition to oppose 
medical inspection in the Wausau schools, as 
one might well suspect. This fall the common 
council voted unanimous approval of the school 
budget which provided among other items the 
money necessary for medical inspection. 


FOR BETTER SCHOOLS IN GEORGIA. 

State Superintendent M. L. Brittain of 
Georgia, has begun the standardization of the 
country schools of the state. A circular letter 
has been prepared giving questions regarding 
the schools which will indicate whether they 
are doing good work as expected by the state 
authorities. The following are the points upon 
which these circular letters solicit informa- 
tion: 

I.—TEACHER. 

Good training. 


2. Good order and management. 

3. First grade certificate. 

4. Full, neat and accurate school register. 

5. Daily program posted in room. 

6. Teacher’s Manual on desk. 
II.—GROUNDS. 

1. Good condition. 

2. Playgrounds. 

3. School garden. 

4. Two separate sanitary closets. 
IlI.—BUILDING. 

1. Painted outside. 

2. Plastered, or ceiled and painted. 

3. No leaks. 

4. Windows without broken panes. 

5. Cloak rooms. 

6. Good doors with locks and keys. 

7, Clean and well-kept. 


Superior Seating Company 
Muskegon, Michigan 


IV.—EQUIPMENT. 

1. Patent modern desks. 
2. At least 20 lineal feet of blackboard per 
room 


3. Building comfortably heated and venti- 
lated. 

4. Framed pictures on the wall. 

5. Dictionary, maps and library. 

6. Sanitary water supply. 


V.—ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES. 
Manual arts, corn, canning, poultry, or cook- 
ing club. 


VI.—SALARY OF EACH TEACHER. 
At least $40 per month. 
VII.—TERM. 
At least seven months. 


. An Obvious Error. 

She had written on the blackboard the sen- 
tence: “The toast was drank in silence,” and 
turned to her class for them to discover the 
mistake. 

Little Bennie Sheridan waved his hand fran- 
tically, and going to the board, scrawled the 
correction: “The toast was eaten in silence.” 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(Continued from Page 9) 
and are in constant use in direct musical in- 
struction, as well as for marching, gymnastic 
drills, and in connection with the evening lec- 
tures and recreation centers. 


Co-operation. 

Much of the recent school progress in Phila- 
delphia has been a direct result of that organ- 
ized effort of interested citizens which typifies 
the real democracy of today. Within the school 
system such organizations as the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association, the Schoolmen’s Club, 
the Teachers’ Club, etc., have done effective 
work for professional advancement; and co-op- 
erating with it volunteer organizations of par- 
ents, business men and educators, such as the 
Public Education Association, the Home and 
School League, the Playgrounds Association, 
and in one unique instance a “Father’s Club”; 


DENTAL CLINIC, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOVS PLAVGROUND 


CNM DORENS FLAYCROUNO S = 





PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds ot the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 

Write us your problem — 

our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


selection of your equipment. 


Write tor Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 


School Soand Journal 


Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 


Manufactured 





a 


| bad air. 


to sickness. 





Fresh Air for the 
CLASSROOM 


Children cannot do good work or 
keep well if they have to breathe 


Ideal 


Window Ventilators 
and Draft Deflectors 


57 








TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular wv: 
Amusement Apparatus 
ever Invented 






Used 
in every 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. TOTHILL  éstaviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, II! 





result in better work in the classroom, brighter pupils and fewer absences due | 
Ideal Ventilators insure a constant supply of pure, fresh air, 
whatever the weather, without causing any draft on the occupants of the room. 


Easy to install — Easy to regulate — Do not cut off any light 


New York 


Send Postal for Free Fresh Air Booklet 


giving details, prices and well known architects and corporations who use and 
recommend Ideal Window Ventilators 


IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY, 368 Weybosset St., Providence, R. 1. 


Chicago 


St..Louis Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit | 





have gone far toward bringing the schools to 
higher state of administrative efficiency and 
into closer relation with the home. 

After all, the efficiency of a school system de- 
pends not so much upon the buildings, equip- 
ment, or textbooks, as upon the character of the 
teaching force and the spirit which actuates 
the whole. The quiet growth of co-operation 
and of professional spirit throughout the sys- 
tem has in the last six years placed the schools 
of Philadelphia upon a new plane of service 
for the community. Though the last half dozen 
years have accomplished much toward the gain- 
ing of a better physical plant, a more effective 
administrative system, and higher professional 
standards, none realize more thoroughly than 
those within the system itself that the Phila- 
delphia schools are in a period of transition, 
and that many diffieult and far-reaching prob- 
Among the most 
the develop- 


ems await final solution. 
pressi of these problems are: 
nent distriet high schools, the wise care of 
d physical defectives, the simplifica- 
the eourse of study, the broadening of 
the s of manual and industrial courses, and 
ection of voeational ruidance. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Concluded from Page 9) 


sanitary or other improper condi 


Supervision. 
Up e time of the enactment of the Code 
1!) Pennsylvania had provided for super 
rh the selection of ecitv. county, 
d district superintendents. These 


p e heen extended so that assistant 

pe dents or supervisors may be elected 

| districts as the needs may require. 

Chi m is very far-reaching in that it 
ne 


rds of directors to extend supervision 


to the various forms of educational work. In 
this respect the Pennsylvania system seems to 
be admirably adapted to present-day demands 
for more closely supervised schools. 


High School Education. 

A four years’ high-school course is practical- 
ly provided for every child in the Common- 
wealth. The State recognizes three classes of 
high schools. The first class must maintain a 
course of four or more years of study of not 
less than nine months each. A high school of 
the second class must maintain a three years 
course of study of not less than eight months 
each; while all high schools maintaining a two 
years course of study are high schools of the 
third class. The law specifies the minimum 
number of teachers that may be employed in 
these several schools in order to entitle them 
to a certain rank. The course of study for 
each class is uniform throughout the State. 
Four inspectors are in direct touch with the 
high school work. They prepare courses of 


study, programs, manuals for suggestion and 


guidance and make frequent visitations to 
the schools. A pupil residing in a district that 
maintains a high school with a course less than 
four years may, after satisfactorily completing 


the limited course, attend during the remain 


ing vears of a three or four years course, the 
nearest or most conveniently located high school 
of such a « ss s he mav desire to attend, at 
the expense « the district in which he resides. 
This makes it possible for every child in the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to secure the 


edvantages of a four vears high-school courss 


Medical Inspection. 
lor medical inspection, n complete system has 
In districts of the first, sec- 
ond and third class medical inspection is ab- 


been worked out. 


solutely imperative. The medical inspectors are 
appointed by the boards of school directors. An 
inspection must be made in the presence of 
parent or guardian of the pupil, if such a re- 
In districts of the fourth class, 
the inspection is made under the direction of 
the State Department of Health. 
tors are appointed by the Commissioner of 


quest is made. 
The inspec- 


Health and the expense of such inspection is 
borne by that Department. Medical inspection 
in fourth class districts was made optional, and 
during the first year many districts did not 
avail themselves of the privilege, but this year 
practically all of the districts in the state have 
voted through their school boards to have medi- 
eal inspection provided. Special attention is 
given to the examination of the children’s sight, 
teeth and hearing and where defects appear 
parents are notified of the facts. 


Teachers’ Institutes and Directors’ 
Associations. 

Probably no other State in the Union has a 
better plan for promoting educational enthu- 
siasm than does Pennsylvania through her 
leachers’ Institutes and Directors’ Associations. 
This system has developed through a long period 
of years and today stands as one of the most 
effective agencies for the promotion of educa 
tional ideas Teachers’ Institutes are annual 
gatherings in every county and city in the 
State. The best talent in the educational world 
is secured for instruction and lectures. Through 
these meetings teachers come in contact with 
the men and women who are doing large com 
structive work in education and along civie and 
philanthropic lines. These meetings are inspira- 
tional in a very large measure and at the same 
time retain, especially for the day sessions, mod- 


ified features of lecture and classroom work. 
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YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


can be made to look just like 
this by specifying 


Paltridge Metal Stacks 


It is only a matter of time 
when every school in the coun- 
try will be equipped with Metal 


Book Stacks. 
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Paltridge Stacks are neat — 





designed for educational work. urposes, an 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. 
of every school, both in variety of assortments an 
what your school requires, 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
, and have 


y are unequalled for educational p 


Boston New York Phila a Atlenta San Francisco 





FIREPROOF SCHOOLS 


JOHN T. SIMPSON 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
1224 Essex Building 















to meet the individual needs 
prices, they will provide exactly 


KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—B 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Labora; 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lante; 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments 
Weights& Measures. Balances, Rules’ 
Protractors, Color CEQA Wheeis and Diges’ 
Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygro .: 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dy , 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemica} 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo} Use, 

CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Olsen School 
Wagons 


Built in Three Sizes 


Sanitary, Durable 
and Neat 


Write for Prices and 
Freight Rates 


ETF: Cc. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





GLOBES 


i \s 

th) 
. . ia ; $1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
clean — sanitary — adjustable. ‘=i apa : EC PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
oan . } 4 slightly different from cut, 
Write Today for Estimate 3cs Pay iy ; UILBERT:AND- BETELLE veal 7 AY but well worth twice the 
An Be ARCHITECTS - (he coe, tse eonrenm 
R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO.) | =e ee ee NEWARICNY ee maps for case of 4 
729 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago ; US ee ed eer ain, CG a i ee aD ; -_ -— a pereee. very- 
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‘Teachers are paid for attendance at these meet- 
ings at the rate of three dollars per day. Non- 
attendance is penalized by forfeiture of a sum 
equal to that which they would have received 
for attendance at the institute; this sum to be 
deducted from the teacher’s salary for the month 
next following, unless satisfactory reason for 
such absence is given to the superintendent. In 
each county there is an annual meeting of the 
Directors’ Association for which ample provis- 
ion is made. Directors are paid a per diem 
rate for attendance upon these meetings and 
the State, by a special appropriation, assists in 
securing the best available talent for lecture 
and instruction. 


Vocational Education. 

The system lends itself easily to the intro 
duction of every form of vocational training. 
Provision is made for expert supervision over 
the industrial and agricultural departments of 
education and the State Board of Education is 
expressly authorized to promote schools and 
classes that shall give such training as is needed 
(1) in order that we may have more efficient 
men and women in the industrial and vocational 
walks of life; (2) that by means of this prac- 
tical form of education we shall be able to hold 
in check during the period of adolescence the 
many children who react adversely to the book 
training in our schools and consequently leave 
on one pretext or another; (3) to keep this 
large body of young people from entering upon 
duties and occupations where arrested develop- 
ment so often takes place early and prevents 
growth toward wider efficiency. <A slight ex- 
tension of the present system will provide the 
necessary equipment. Additional appropria- 
tions will of necessity be required and an in- 


dustrial advisory committee or co-operative 
hoard to consist of representatives of the in- 
dustrial classes can be-added to the general 
education boards. This is contemplated in a 
law that will come up for legislative considera- 
tion during the present session of the General 
Assembly. 





J. GEORGE BECHT, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The best evidence that the Pennsylvania 
School Code is well framed is noted in the pro- 
gressive educational interest and enthusiasm 
that it has aroused among the whole people of 
the Commonwealth and the further fact that 
though it completely revolutionized and over- 
turned traditional methods of procedure, there 
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L.A. MURRAY & COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 





has been comparatively little friction in adjust- 
ing it. No serious difficulties have been en- 
countered and the few questions that have arisen 
have not been due to inherent weaknesses in 
the law but to misinterpretations of its pro 
visions. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 

who could not read or write. This means that 
among each thousand people above the age of 
ten, 77 are illiterate. The percentage of illiter- 
acy runs all the way from 1.7 in Iowa to 29 im 
Louisiana, the low rank taken by many southern 
states being largely due to the negro population 
among whom the percentage of illiteracy runs 
high. One startling fact is that in this country, 
among native white children of native parents, 
57 in each thousand are illiterate, while among 
our native white children of foreign parents, 
only 16 in 1,000 are illiterate, or about one- 
fourth as many in proportion. While this 
doubtless reflects in some measure the fact that 
the imigrants usually settle in cities where edu 
cation is easily secured, the condition is never 
theless one calculated to challenge seriously the 
attention of everyone interested in education. 


School Mortality and Survival. 

In each school system there is a series of 
leaks through which the children escape before 
completing the course. For this reason the 
membership of the lower grades is large; that 
of the upper ones much smaller; the high school 
enrollment smaller yet; and when the college 1 
reached, few of the original beginners remal®. 
In this process of elimination great difference 
are found between the states so that in some 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 





“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 






Acting Vise. 


ularly in rural districts. The 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 


It is simple, easy to set up, 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 


ee suction combined with 


do or does do this. se > 
It is the cheapest of all heat- double thread 


ing and ventilating systems, be- . 
cause it combines heater, ven- risk and expense. 











ns tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
duct. ipe furnished free 5 
feet from center of heater, ad- | 
ditional lengths of lar ree pipe, 
. 50c. per = All = a” 
ETAL tems require expensive nde- 
——~ either metal, brick or stone. 
ce the Send for descriptive catalog 
pered 
ocune VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Every No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
MPANY ee rae et a ee ee oon 
is. parts of the country a large proportion of the were divided into four groups of 12 each. If, 
adjust young people are receiving higher education § in any particular, its standing was among the 
oa i while in other localities the proportion is low. first 12, the state was credited with a first rank 
Pe - . ; ‘ ss ‘ 
alee So great are these differences that the propor- under that test. If its position was in the next 
e arisen 


tion of college students in Massachusetts, twelve, it got a second rank credit and if among 


oa California, and Indiana, is greater than the the lowest twelve, it received a fourth rank 
proportion of those receiving a high school credit for that test. 
education in 12 of the southern and western Washington leads the country because it was 
‘ATE states. among the best twelve states in 9 of the 10 tests 
Annual Earnings of Convicts, Teachers, and and fell into second rank only in the test 
Laborers. for average attendance. Massachusetts comes 
ins that In 18 of the 48 states, the average annual second with 8 first rank credits and two second 
age of wage of public school teachers amounts to less yank ratings. In a similar way the ratings for 
F illiter- than one dollar a day. In only five states is it all the other states have been worked out down 
to 29 in more than two dollars a day. The highest aver- to that of Alabama which, although first alpha- 
outhern age salary paid in the United States is $918, in  betically, was last in this comparison. In each 
yulation Califo rnia, and the lowest is $200 in North ease these ratings were made up from the 
cy runs Carolina. tables presented in the detailed study with the 
country, According to this study, the average annual exception of the ninth test which gives the per 
parents, wage of carpenters in the United States is about cent of children in the public schools who are 
among $802, of coal miners $600, of factory workers enrolled in public high schools. In this case 
parents, $550, of common laborers $513, and of teachers the comparison is confined to the public schools, 
rut one- $485. while in the detailed study of the same sub- 
‘le this Throughout the southern states thousands of ject, public and private schools were both in- 
‘act that rural teachers earn less than $150 per year. In ¢]uded in order to make it possible to compare 
ere edu- one New England state hundreds of teachers for the different states the number of pupils in 
s never- earn Jess than six dollars per week. In one  eolleges, many of which are under private aus- 
usly the county in a Central Atlantic state the average pices. 
ation. for all teachers is $129 per year. One southern Tests Mainly Quantitative, Not Qualitative. 
state rents its convicts to contractors at a little Most of the tests that have been reviewed deal 
mor an $400 per year, while it pays its pub- with quantity rather than quality of education. 
eries of lie s | teachers slightly over $300. They count the pupils present, the days of atten- 
o a Washington Leads. . dance, and the dollars spent, rather than the 
na: Diavram VI and Table 1 shows the relative effect produced on the pupils by attending school 
h school Star of the states as fixed by ten tests of and having dollars spent in their behalf. Never- 
a the itity and quality of education they fur- theless it is true that states, like individuals, 


1 ve 18 Sn . . , ay ay 
lleg nis] lhe ten tests are chosen from among the purchase in the long run about what they pay 


“email. ; ; . : 
ro phase. of edueation studied. A brief study of for, not much more and not much less, and this 
forences . F ° . _ 

a . @ the mary table and diagram will show why _ holds true in education as in other fields of en- 
in som 


eacl te is ranked in its position. The states deavor. Thus a few pupils receiving instruc- 


ING SYSTEM IS DAILY any Rapid Acting Vise you ever saw be- 
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Let Us Send You This 
Rapid Acting’ Vise On 
Sa Free Of” Charge 


It will not cost you a cent to try the 
improved Richards-Wilcox Rapid 


For we will gladly send you one on 
tilating of our schools, partic- trial free of charge—just to con- 
OLD DOMINION PATENT vince you that it is far better than 


NO PAWLS, RACKS 


srery"Biate in the Union. Why! in ne That’s a fair a isn’t it? taoan at eae 
Wiatre a Skee: Sen an 8 | 
fresh clr ond, combines a duet . Why not let us prove the claim that no other Rapid Act- 
or foul air. No other system ing Vise boasts the distinctive features of the Richards-Wilcox?”’ 
sndt, dose Bet require © caparate | Why not put one right in your school’s work room and see 
brick or, metal as all other how nicely it operates— How the phosphor Bronze Nut that 


engages the entire circumference and operates the full length 
of the screw, is instantly released by a slight reverse movement 


and rot out, requiring expensive of the handle — How the nut locks and holds the screw in 
a repair; ether cys- position when pressure is applied — How the sharp pitched 

It 4 the foul itiated ;' / . 
os baa te tor at anon rb threads, cut four to an inch, give the Richards-Wilcox Rapid 


iaeies an ales aun tan Acting Vise twice the pressure of vises equipped with ordinary 
screws. Why not give it a trial at our 


stove pipe and foul air pipe or May we send you our latest Vise and Manual Training 
Bench Catalogue, and tell you more about the free trial offer? 


pendent foul air flues or ducts, | RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. co. 


120 Third Street AURORA, ILL. 





tion for a few days, in a building that costs 
little, from a teacher receiving less than $1.00 
a day, do not in the long run receive a quality 
of education far out of proportion with these 
low quantitative standards. As Americans, we 
pride ourselves on our efficiency and as a nation 
we boast of our educational system. The ob- 
ject of the present study is to help in bringing 
our national efficiency and our national educa- 
tional system into closer touch with each other. 


MANUAL ARTS STUDIES. 

The mechanical arts department of the new 
Denfield Industrial High School to be erected 
shortly at West Duluth, Minn., is to be the most 
complete and up-to-date of its kind in the coun- 
try. One of the new features to be included in 
the building is a foundry room where mixing 
and casting of iron and molding will be taught 
An ironworking department will be located on 
the ground floor and will contain the foundry, 
machine shop, lathe room, blacksmith shop and 
other features. The woodworking rooms and 
rooms of a similar nature will be grouped in one 
section so as to center the waste and refuse as 
much as possible. On the top floor will be 
located the laboratories and domestic science 
rooms so that all odors will be turned away 
from the lower rooms. 

With the opening of the new school term in 
January the manual arts work in the schools of 
South Bend, Ind., was extended to the grades 
down to and including the fourth. The work 
consists of domestic science, manual training, 
design and cardboard modeling. It is planned 
to establish manual training centers in the differ- 
ent buildings where the equipment for the 
courses will be installed. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The boys in the industrial 
and manual training departments of the local 
schools have been given the work of making 
basket towel holders for the schools. It was 
found that the children could easily make the 
baskets at a much lower cost to the board than 
outside persons. The holders will not be com- 
pleted for all the buildings at once but enough 
can be provided as a beginning. 
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THE KIND OF MEN WE HAVE 


To Lewis & KITCHEN: 


“But for the tireless efforts of your Messrs. Martin and Ferris 
aided by your representatives from Dayton, Springfield and Battle 
Creek in hastening the completion of the heating and ventilating plant, 


economy type of cases 

embrace a number of styles 
and sizes that will meet every 
need. Large orders our spec- 


Sonnets eeecoacoe’ 


eles! 


we should not have been able to handle the crowds during the opening % ialty. Estimates made on 
reception on New Year's day, when 15,000 people inspected it. To our a 


special designs. 


personal knowledge these men worked early and late without regard 


to their own convenience or to the movement of the clock, and we 
cannot refrain from congratulating you upon the quality of your 
organization.” 


This letter of January 4th, 1913, refers to a $28,000.00 plant installed 
by us in less than forty days. 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








WRITE VS 


From Factory to You 











; ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CoO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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DO YOU WANT TO DO WHAT 
THOUSANDS OF OTHERS ARE DOING? 


Will you let us lay before you that convincing evidence which 
thousands are doing now, with our © Book Buying Catalogue.” 
If you have a surplus of school books on hand—then you should 
have this catalogue. We pay CASH on their arrival. 

Write now, at once 


KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


59-67 E. Van Buren Street -t- CHICAGO, ILL. 






Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER S S 4-5 aes Cle. ee 

h eee 
4 és Ss arpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils Carefully Constructed 
i Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

! When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly it will Actually Portable 

Hy: break the lead i 
1 Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act Well Ventilated 

it just the same. : i 
K That is one reason for the failure of many machines Warm, Sanitary and Dry Dow Wir 
‘ They are not practical 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have Write today for talo 
HY you try them. i or . a S Loul 

Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. — = races 00 " 
i ac , F j > © i ass r y 329 Arcade Bldg,, son B 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. AMERICAN PORT TABLE HOUSE CO., skatrLe. WASH bg 7 A 
} = $20,000, Me 
q . . : . : . : ld 4 
: Fourteenth St. The building will contain a gym the girls’ high school is contemplated by the finance sates Fs 6 
; nasium and auditorium to accommodate 400 persons committee of the school board. Macon—Bids will be bly hall; § 
5 Santa Monica—Site has been secured for an upper received for school. C. H. Bruce, Supt Iwo achoo 
grade, domestic science and manual training center Americus—The city will vote January 21 on $45,000 plated for } 
a for the south side. The sum of $30,000 will be ex bond issue. Address the Mayor. 
i 


pended, town—The 


Pe Pomon: Architec ° 4 iggs as rhe ‘Og- IDAHO. school buil 
ve for aon” build baa $25,000. Bakersfield The Grar geville—$61,000. bonds. have been issued for mem. advis 
city has voted to issue $250,000, bonds, for three school erection of high school. Work will begin in the ‘ Evansvill 

| buildings Address the secretary. Sacramento—An spring. : : _ m progress 
architectural ¢ iti ; : for Gifford—Bids ree 6 H 


competition is to be held r the work received Jan for school. J Archts. Sh 





of designing the Capital school building to be erected Nave, Archt ; Lewiston, W. Ik. Stoddard, clk ooo see 
at Eleventh and Twelfth, U and V Sts. Four prizes _ Filer . Bids received Feb, 10 for erection of school. sane ee 
ranging from $100 to $300 will be awarded at the close Gates Bros., Archts., Twin Falls. Cees 
of the competition March 15. Provision must be made ILLINOIS. high schoc 
for twenty-three classrooms, auditorium, domestic Peoria—Pre ‘liminary plans have been begun for eree- gvmnas an 
science, domestic arts, library, kindergarten and wood tion of high school: $300,000. Reeves & Baillie, Archts eelance "= n 
ALABAMA working rooms at a cost_of $180,000. Santa Clara— Bloomington—aA high school building is contemplated pupils ” ean 
Aa) Bess 1r—Bids rece} a i 10 for scl i ettainc Bids received Jan. 7 for 18-room grammar school with to cost $250,000 Pekin—Figures will be received fhe buildi 
pene ee ey Ca os ie: ‘sp . ae uilding. auditorium W. B. Binder, Archt., San Jose. Los shortly for 2-story high school; $65,000. Hewitt & 1100 pupil 
Ressemet worimal and ro School; $3,000. W Angeles—The annex of the Fourteenth St. School, Emerson. Archts.. Peoria. Figures will be received for pul 
A Rayfield + ee ~_. ee as deal which recently burned, will be rebuilt. 2-story grade school: $35.000. Glasford—Two-story Fond ‘ 
building. St 1 hy ee “oun ates San Francisco—Plans have been prepared for the’ school will be erected in the spring; $75,000. N. C. Fonda—t 
Archt touisville—$10,000. bonds. have heen voted tor Edison and Columbus schools which will be erected Malngian, secy ; : spring I 
' public school Address The Mayor. without delay Brawley—The Brawley Union High Galesburg Arecht. N. K. Aldrich has plans for 6- $50,000, i 
| I Bir siarn~—2i adie Savish Re rr oe ; School District has voted $50,000. bonds, for a main room school, to include auditorium, teachers’ room trict. ‘'O k 
pester, 1 "pisnaing the “erection. en high stabi administration building to form a part of the group and administration offices to be erected at North St. erection ot 
parochial school and rectory; $200,000. A. O. Von Qf buildings which has been planned for the future and Arthur Ave avr Correctic 
: Serbulis Archt.. Washington _ oe : San Mateo Contract has been awarded for manual Rockford Erection of ward school building is con- Dubuque 
Aliceville $11 000 bonds have been voted for school training and domestie science building on First Ave templated this year, A. G Everett, secy. > : ing for Sa 
Ww i Hovies. Mayor. New Lexington—The Tuscaloosa COLORADO. f hicago —Figures will = received Jan. 15 for Park ing. Past 
County high school building will be erected at Ridge; St Petersburg—The school board of Pinellas popnes School to contain 2 ' rooms, gymnasium, lee — being dis 
i} £5 000 County will erect a colored school at Third St. and laboratories. A. F. Hussander, architect for the boar Archt., Mi 
4 w ARKANSAS Tenth Ave., S Starke—The Bradford County board of S ta ae 000" rey Mare 7 “ B. been begu 
Fort Smith—The school board has accepted the plans publie instruction plans to erect a school . Siolnen “anew it Pr : salt "centelee a school school wil 
of Architect William B. Ittner, St. Louis, for the re Colorado Springs—Plans are in progress for addition building te’ ¢ s “$40,000 "lectio “te “oy h ld this Chureh 
huilding of the burned high school; new portion to (3 wings and rem.) of St. Mary’s Academy, St. Mary's youth. Mias edith Hicks. secy. fing comm 
contalp an postortum, gymnasium and swimming Church ; $50,000. CONNECTICUT \shton—Contract will be let Feb. 14 for 2-story ae Mo 
’ 8 Da b s . D sumdate eal eer iemiion .f i alin . lav St Amb 
P Pottsville Bids will be received for school building. Southington—Competitive sketches have been sub ee kee ee ee _ installed. 7 eet - 
toy Falls, Secy. initted by five architects for the proposed school Sen ae Carthage oa ee ae = reht submitted 
rh Glohe—875.000, bonds, will be voted on at an elec- building. The hoard of selectmen will shortly make tion will be erected; $40,000. KE. I. Roberts, Arcil= Bids will 
‘ February 8 O. FF. Munson, Supt its selection and complete plans will be made Chicago W. H. Hatch, secy. Jacksonville Bids oe tepantic 
4 tion ru Stratford Bids have been received for school on eeived Jan 15 for t-story high school. ( Ww. Buek Ly 
CALIFORNIA Hiuntington road Frank Sammis. clk ingham Archt.; W. S. Badger, secy Cuba—Plans rane 
Coronado—Bids will be received Jan. 3 for erection ™ 5 oie a , have been discussed for new school 91U,000, — \ 
i of school at EK. and F. Sts. and Sixth and Seventh . - DIST. oO! coll MBIA . . selects t 
t Sts. Ouavle Bros. & Cressey, Archts., San Diego. Saw Washington Bids received Feb, 12 for school build : s INDIANA. : ' } — 
} telle—A site at Minnesota and Illinois Aves., Eighth ing at the Pueblo Bonito Indian School, New Mexico Idaville Architect Samuel Young, Monticello, has 
and Ninth Sts.. has been selected by the citizens for Fr. H. Abbott, act. commr., dept. of interior, Wash plans for 2-story school building; $18,000. G. B. ram Manbatt 
i a school building. The election to issne bonds for an ington , : trus., Idaville Kendallville Plans will be ater tion of 
fr amount between $15,000 and $30,000 will be held Mid FLORIDA s Jan. 15 for 2-story school including auditorium, mt. Mil; 
F dletowr—Three-story school. building will be erected Muscogee—Arrangements have been made for the John’s Lutheran Church. Mahurin & Mahurin, Archts. buildin 
i on State St. bet. Elm and Fir Sts.; $113.000 erection of the Pine Crest Academy three miles south Fort Wayne more—A 
Santa Ana Bids received Jan. 7 for erection of of this place. The building is expected to accom Huntington Three-story high school will be erected build 
! polytechnic high school (separate bids for plumbing) modate between 100 and 150 students and will include including gymnasium, manual _ training. domes burned 
! Withey & Davis. Arehts.. Los Angeles provision for courses in agriculture, mechanics and science and ‘swimming pool: $85,000 to $150,000. H 
i ‘Los’ Sneolon Bids received Jan. 9 for erection of domestic science. Rev. J. M. Johnson, president Hurd, pres treencastle—High school will be erected; New 
®-story manual arts building on Monte Vista schoo! GEORGIA $75,000. J. Allen. pres : au 1 erectio 
F site. Wm. \ Sheldon, seey. San Diego—$80,000 Washington—St. Joseph’s Academy will erect new Indianapolis—Architects H. KG. SASS & Co = Eliz 
e bonds. have been issued for the erection of a school building to replace burned structure. plans for 8 room grade school. J. FE. Cleland, . com pe 
{ between KE and F Streets. The building will contain Lyons—$12,000, bonds, have been voted for addition dir. Lal orte—Two story academy building 0,000 school 
, an assembly hall and gymnasium. Oakland—The _ to school erected for St. Peter's Church in the spring: ‘nitect Piney 
i Lockwood, one-story school will be erected in East Atlant \ building for the commercial branch of Bishop Alerding, Ft. Wayne. Pendleton—Arc has p 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 








. Adjustable Window Shade . h 
les Will expose all the window without dropping below the Ro er in ow a @ 
' window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
ry not run away. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 

ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
ec- a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 

upon the bottom pull. Made of Cotton Duck, color 
on Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 


insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Tan. 


A drop Shade that will expose 
all the window, without lower- 
ing below sill. 


All Shades made to order, 
ready to hang. 





S the best : 
in nize Escape | FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
too good for Every Map bearing the following im- 


you or the print carries with it the personal guar- 


antee of the foremost Geographers of 
children in | the world. aid 


your care? If CONSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED 
not then tell gy w.e aA. K.JOMNSTON, Limiren 


THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE 
your School Geographers, Engravers & Printers SHADE HA 
Board about EDINBURGH.» LONDON. 


i i 
the Send for new Art Catalog of School Brees Spiceland, Indiana 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 


irkor. TEN (10) REASONS WHY | Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
Kiker - Bene 1 dein tos weborh hve, Shee | SOHNSON’S SHADE ADJUSTERS The Famows 
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S.L. & A. F. Shades 
ma are the Best for Made of DUCKING 
; Modern Schools. 
in use all over 
the U.S. 


Cloth. 
This is the title ofa 
Covered with 8 >= —. THE WIMMER 










Let us send you a sample, free 
of all expense to you. 


















Fold to ONE-SIXTH 


Have NO SPRING 
ee eS their area at one 


ROLLER, 
just published for 








= : operation. 
® , a "i f 
Patents i Shade ‘‘Adjuster on aia Act at both top and 
for lowering shade from the uperiavendcents 0 Have the fewest parts 
|| top for upper light and venti- Schools, never get out of order, 
Write forGatalogue | lation in the class room, Board Members. Act most rapidly and 
| offices, etc. Your copy is wait last age i 
6. |. WIMMER & GO. ing for you. Handled by leading 
Pry | Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc urns. apt RE a 
log J ; Columbus, 0. R.A. JOHNSON, Mir. OLIVER C. STEELE 
cennes Ave. . CO.: 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY CHICAGO, ILL. SPICELAND, IND. 
) Bldg. Wilson B. Parker, Indianapolis, has plans in progress LOUISIANA. Duluth—Architect Abraham Halstead has plans for 
WASH for 2-story school building with an assembly hall; Carencro—The school board .has accepted a dona- 3-story addition to school; $25,000. KEldred—Architect 
— 920,000. Melvin Chapman, trus. tion of $2,000 from the city council for the establish Bert D. Keck, Crookston, has plans for 2-story school. 
— ldaville Architect Samuel Young, Monticello, has ment of an agricultural high school. J. A. Roy, mem, Lids received Jan. 31. Minneapolis—The school board 
oi te — for ¢ ee oe 6 meee a, of committee on wee as — ee eee vet oe aon - 7 phe 2 ee 
Wty all; $20,000. t >. al, ‘ustee, a1 DS MARYLAND. ulton school at a cost of $125, ; ie 20-room Jetler 
$45,000 Iwo school buildings (add. and rem.) are contem Baltimore Bids received Dee. 80 for addition and son school to cost $225,000 ; 10-room Erickson school 
"7 plated for this spring. O. W. Kulbln, trustee. James- remodeling of School No. 99. James H. Preston, at $125,000 and the Clinton school at $200,000, 
town—The sum of $35,000 has been appropriated fol pres., board of awards. Plans are under consideration MISSISSIPPI 
school building in Jackson twp. H. DVD. ‘Thompson, for 2-story school and club building ; West Park; Indianola—$20,000, bonds, have been voted for 
led - a ee 2a atin ee sihin <ellaiels $15,000. C. Wilson, prin. Friends’ School. school. Address The Mayor. Meridian—Architect P. 
in the Vasville—Archts. C. Shopbell-¢ oars yee MASSACHUSETTS, J. Krouse, Meridian, has plans for school, Brothers of 
a brogress for 6 room addition. J. iH. Tomlin, Supt. Boston—Bids received Jan. 14 for 2-story elemen- Sacred Heart; $20,000. Contract to be let in thirty 
J. Archts. Shopbell & Co., have plans in progress for tary school. T. E. Sheehan, Archt. Architect E. T. P.  doys. 
4-room addition to Clermont school, J. H. Tomlin, Graham has received bids for 2-story school, Francis Natchez—The city authorities have accepted a 
school. Supt. Vincennes Bids received for 2-story parochial de Sales Church 4 donation of $5,000 toward the erection of a negro 
te ae ee Soe) Ee ees W orcester Architects Frost & Chamberlain have school. ee ; ; ; se 
high a F A i cs ee “ith pe a? ; fi : begun plans for 3-story addition to classical high Laurel ~The city is planning to issue $25,000, bonds, 
yr erec- eee ye erected with provisions Tor & = school; $185,000. Brockton—The school board has for school. KF. H. Bush, Mayor. 
Archts syuuinasium, auditorium, swimming pool, domestic asked the city council for permission to erect a girls’ MISSOURI 
nplated Sclence, manual training, music, teachers room, high school. » Indepe . T acho 1 t ard lans ‘e \ 
-eceivyed pupils’ restroom, commercial work and laboratories. MICHIGAN ndepe ndence—The school board plans to erect two 
4 ‘ lhe building will be planned to accommodate about eas a ee os “+ Mfnte ; schools, one in the northwest section and one in the 
witt & Li ' we 4 ae Fecumseh—Architect M. M. Stophlet, Toledo, O, has southeast section of the city; $75,000. St Louis 
ved for pupils and will cost approximately $175,000, plans in progress for 2-story school with assembly Architect Frank H ser hi | lans for 3-story in 
‘o-story IOWA. ; hall; $50,000. C. F. Patterson, secy. Newport ~Arent, qosttel aad sal: $100.000. Me M. Reber. res. Kansas 
N. C. Fonda—Site has been secured for Catholic school Wim. N. Lamphere, Monroe, Mich., will receive figures City--Arenitect’ Cc. A. Smith bas Cae “plans for 
Ashtoa—A school building is contemplated this Jan, 24 for 2-story school building to be erected at Washington school (28 rooms); $100,000, J. B. Jack- 
for 6- Spring. Keokuk—The school board voted to issue the St. Charles School at Oldport. Rev. Fr. Morrin, : J ae ide snasteed ie “~ f ; oo + ona 
“oom 900,000, bonds, for school building in Garfield Dis Newport. Ann Arbor—Archt. E. W. Lore aan anh Son, Jr., S€cy. bids received Jan. Or o-StOrg eae 
: tr ¥) I z ~ aes - Lorch has su tion to Bancroft school; $45,000. J. B. Jackson, Jr., 
‘rth St. trict. Oakland—§$20,000, bonds, have been voted tot mitted sketches for 2-story school building. C. J. ans a Archi Springiield—The Bower 
aden ee ee as f high school Kay, clk. Menominee—One wing of a building, in man school, recently damaged by fire, will be rebuilt 
is con- aa rre tionville ropose ere¢ ion 0 go aa stead of a separate manual training building, will be \. D. Allen, secy ; 
Yubuque—Planus have been prepared for school build- erected by the school board; $125,000. a ee ae ee 
‘re Park ing for Sacred Heart Parish to cost $100,000; Ir, Boed- Newport—Architect Wm. N. Lamphere, Monroe. has unui geen agg 2” on ant a om Fmt 
lockers. ing, Pastor, Cedar Falls—A three-story building is plans for 2-story school building to be erected at SF 000, Rev K T Foley, St ‘Cronan’s R. C. Chureh 
» board being discussed for the seminary. C. H. Parsons, Oldport. Rev. Fr. Morrin, pastor. Archts. Jarneti Haynes. & Barnett have plans in 
for 2- Archt., Minneapolis, Minn. Waverly—A movement has Petoskey—Figures received Jan. 6 for 3-story high ‘rogress for 2-story school building; $20,000. Rev. J 
CB. been begun for a new school. Muscatine—Two-story school; $90,000. John B. Chubb, Archt., Chicago, Ml. I ee ay ae Crosan’s &. C Chur h. Chillicothe \ 
school school will be erected for the German Lutheran Zion Owendale—Vigures received Jan. 15 for 2-story a ™ ‘Catl alte sel yI building will be erected this 
ld this Church to cost $7,000. Rev. J. Haefner, wem, build- school building; $16,000. Tisher Bros., Archts., Pon- ane ye seni part a ain city 
nf, Committee. , tiac; W. J. Dufty, secy. St. Louis—Architects Barnett, Haynes & Barnett 
oa wn s Mo S ae ent Ms comemenines Ses ia eens a. ol ; _ have plans for alterations to 2-story school; $10,000 
a idi- Mo: Hoall - : “ ae eae oe a - ane er i oe oe rac nas we en et or school puilding. Ir. Dempsey. Webster Groves -Architects Comes, 
y ae onti l¢ Archt, Harry Netcott, Independence, has Owatonna—The sum of $25,000 has been donated for Preuss & Imbs, St. Louis, have plans for 3-stor) 
Archt., Submitte 1 plans for a gymnasium building. Palmer a gymnasium building and equipment for Pillsbury seminary Rev. M. S. Ryan, pres. St. Joseph—Archi 
ids re- Bids Will be received for rebuilding school building Academy. Work will be started on the building in tects ‘Eekel & Aldrich have plans in progr ss for 2 
Buek- recently burned, Il i Pulley Perry Several ward the spring Dr. M. B. Price, prin. story parochial school (remodeled) for St. James Con 
Plans school ldings will be erected this year at a cost of Crookston—Architect Bert Keck, Crookston, has re gregation. Rev. J. D. O'Connell, rector 
910,000, Waterloo—Archt. M. B. Cleveland has been vised plans for proposed high school omitting the University—Architect W. B. Ittner, St. Louis, is re 
Selects prepare the plans for the proposed Gar gymnasium and auditorium; $115,000. Smithville ceiving figures for 3-story school building; $35,000, 
lo. has ) Held yI a ce The citizens have renewed the agitation for a new L. T. Ward, pres. 
: Tam, - ; _ KANSAS. ‘ school building. _Madelia The school district will MONTANA 
ala ted Manhattan—The citizens are contemplating the erec vote on the question of erecting a new school to cost ) NTAN,; ; 
cee Hon of a-new high school building. $40,000. J. A. Helling, clk. Dillon—$30,000. bonds, have been voted for county 
Soa : Mil igures received Jan, Y for 2-story school Glenwood—Bids received Jan. 24 for one-story school high school building. 
Archts., build $9,000. S. W. Voight, Archt., Wichita. Jet to be equipped with blackboards, plumbing and seat- NEBRASKA 
erected more \ fund of $20,000 has been raised for the re ing for ninety-two pupils at Grove Lake Consolidated Alliance—A new school will be built to replace the 
omestic tee f the county high school building recently Dist. No. 1, EF. L. Marsh, Archt., Champlin W. E. one destroyed; cost $40,000 
HB. urned ‘he building will contain an auditorium, Lemon, clk Ortonville— A high school is conteniplated Bridgeport—A new school is being agitated by the 
rected ; KENTUCKY. for this year to cost $25,000. Winona—The erection of citizens. Hansen—Architect M. N. Bair, Hastings, has 
Ne The board of education is considering the a new high school is proposed. R. A. Kent, Supt. plans for proposed building; $12,000 to $15,000 
have erectic f a high school. St. Paul—Figures will be received in February for Minden—Archt. J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has pre 
d, bus. Eliz htown—The school board has requested 2-story parochial school; $25,000. E. J. Donohue, liminary plans for 2-story high school addition; 
vill be Com p¢ ( plans and_ specifications for 12-room Archt South St. Paul—A high school to accommodate $8,000. R H. Oreutt, secy. Alliance—Bids will be re- 
$50,000. School 520,000 to $25,000. Address J. L. Pilkenton. 500 students will be erected, including provisions for ceived shortly for school building: $40,000. Union 
-chitect \ Ping ‘ Architect R. F. Graf, Knoxville, Tenn., cooking, sewing, manual training, agriculture, gym- The sum of $5,000, bonds, has been voted for erection 
1as p in progress for high school; $35,000. nasium and swimming pool; $75,000 of school. 





= School Sound Jounal 














Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited, Our facil- 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 


{ 

| for all kinds of books is unexcelled. Our loca- 
| tlon in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “School Book Catalogue” and 
| “Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN BOOKS 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. 39°57 East 17th St., New York City, N.Y. 




















GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Scheo! Houses ing from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent te 
Schoo! Committess that are | in the erection of buildings fer which plans have not been procured. 








20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


Circulars showing the different styles, 
also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 





In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each . 
CRESCENT Jjointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with 


the CRESCENT 
Safety head at a 


cost. The safety 






hasa very efficient method of setting 
all safety heads. Find outallabout | 


log describing band saws, saw ta- 


ator of a jointer. ’ 
ne Cumeeett ents tat & McConnell’s Language Chart .... . 
durable, convenient to operate, and McConnell’s Complete Chart 
the knives, something not foundon | Jameson’s Anatomical Plates - 
these features. Ask for our cata- | Evans’ Arithmetical Series . . 





slight additional McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 


head eliminates the McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 
ers ean McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 


. 6.00 
—a 
- « 10.00 
6.00 


workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, aaseee aah Uaaan Gena eashens M Cc Cc fe] n n e | | Sc h ool Ss u p p ly S oO ry 


The Crescent Machine Co., 


MARKET STREET HILAD ; 
No. 6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO, U. S.A. | 4430 A PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NEW JERSEY. 5-story public school at Bay Ridge Ave. and Sixty- to cost about $30,000. John T. Simpson, Architect 
Newark—Bids received Jan. 15 for 3-story school eighth St.; $200,000. and Engineer, Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 
building; $70,000. E, F. Guilbert, Architect. Bayonne NORTH DAKOTA. Williamsport—Architect E. E. Joralemon, Buffalo, 
Bids bave been received for School No. 6; $150,000. y 


Steele—Bids received Jan. 20 for school building 
including plumbing. Hancock Bros., Archts., Fargo. 
Huntersville—The citizens will vote on the question 


Guilbert & Betelle, Archts., Newark, Camden—Bids 
received Jan. 26 for 2-story school building; $90,000. 
Moffet & Stewart, Archts. Elizabeth—Bids have been of $90,000, bonds, for the erection of school. Address 
received for 10-room school building with auditorium, school committee. 

at Lyons Farms; $40,000. Jacob Wind, Jr., Archt., OHIO. 


Elisabeth; A. P. Morris, secy. Westwood Bids re Cleveland—Architect F. C. Warner has plans in pro- 
ceived Jan. 24 for 2-story high school; $30,000. J. T. press for 12-room elementary school; $60,000. ids 
Rowland and F. Eurich, Archts., Jersey City. Bridge- received Jan. 3 for 2-story Warren school (rebuilt) : 
ton—Architects Harris & Rush, Philadelphia, Pa., $75,000. F. 8. Barnum, Archt. Bids received Jan. 3 
have received figures for 2-story academy building for 1}-story manual training building; $10,000. F. S. 
(add, of three wings); $20,000. Cranford—Architect Barnum, Archt. Zanesville—Plans have been started 
Db. C, Newman Collins, New York City, has prelimin- for grade school to include playrooms, manual train- 
ary plans for school building. Plainfield—The School ing, domestic science and laboratories; $50,000. C. FE. 
District of North Plainfield is contemplating the erec- Handshy and H. E. Meyer, Archts.; C. T. Weaver, clk. 
tion of a 4-room school building on the unit plan. Norwich—Figures will be received March 1 for one- 


rank Rowley, clk. Livingston—Bids received Dec. story school building; $10,000. C. E. Handshy and H. 
30 for school. BE, E. Twist, Archt., Passaic; 8. B. i. Meyer, Archts. Rietedela—Two-ster? high school 
Winans, clk. will be erected; $100,000. E. L. McLain, Greenfield 


Newark—Architect A. Durant Snedden, New York, Pad Co. London—Architect F. A. Harsha has plans 
N Y., is receiving competitive bids for alterations in progress for five school buildings, Chreesman 
to school building. New Brunswick—Architect W. (Chapel, Oak Run twp. and Madison twp.; $3,000 each. 
H. Boylan has plans for 2-story school including Dayton—Architect E. J. Mountstephen has plans for 
auditorium; $12,000. Owner, St. Stanislaus Church. 3-story addition to high school; $200,000. Figures 


Kutherford — Two-story school building will be received Jan. 23. Architect J. P. Lott has plans for 
erected; Borough of Wallington; $15,000, A. J. Prall, 4-ro0m school building. Harrisburg—Architect R. E. 
secy. Dexter, Dayton, has plans in progress for 2-story 


Klizabeth—The school board has asked the city school building with auditorium. 
hoard of school estimate for its approval of the plan Cleveland—Bids received February 5 for 9-room 
to erect two elementary school buildings, one to be gehool building (restroom, playrooms, recitation rooms 


built in the First Ward and the other in another sec- and kindergarten) ; $60,000, Geo. F. Hammond, Archt.; 
tion. Cost, $145,000. L. F. Hersh, mem, building com- (¢ <A. palmer. clk. Bids received Feb. 3 for 2-story 


mittee. Hodge Manual Training School; $10,000. F. S. Bar- 
Beachhaven—Contract has been awarded for school num, Archt.; F. G. Hogen, dir. Toledo—Figures re- 


to cost $10,000. ceived February 15 for 14-room school, Toledo Dio- 
NEW YORK. cese. Rey. Joseph Schrembs, Akron—Figures received 

New York—Architect Henry Koelble has plans in pro- February 15 for one-story grade school addition; 
gress for 2-story school building and parish house, New $8,000. “Moore Architectural and Engineering Co., 
York—Architect C. B. J. Snyder has plans in progress aArchts., Akron. Defiance—Preliminary plans have 
for 4-story school, Borough of Queens; $110,000. White been prepared for 8-room school, St. John’s German 
lains—Competitive designs received Jan. 17 for 2- Catholic Church; $35,000. W. P. Ginther, Archt.; Rev. 
story school building; $30,000. EK. J. Cross, clk. J, pP. Gloden, pastor. Barton—Figures received Feb- 


New York—Architect C. B. J. Snyder will receive ruary 5 for 4-room school building; $12,000. G. W. 
proposals Jan. 27 for school building, East Williams- Mooney, Archt., Wheeling, W. Va.; W. W. Mercer, 
burg, Borough of Queens. Buffalo—Architects, Lan- Barton. Cincinnati—The school board has secured a 
sing, Bley & Lyman have plans for 3-story school site for the proposed Walnut Hills School. Ashtabula 
and church, St. Monica’s Church, Rev. T. J. Wilson, Sites are being considered for school on West Side. 
pastor; cost $40,000 Kingston—A high school to w. ©. Cross, pres. school board. 


accommodate from 1,100 to 1,200 will be erected next i ati > — . > 
fall; architect to be selected this spring; cost $200,000 Delaware—Plans will be completed about March 1 


ies : ow ; . Pte for 8-room school building including an auditorium; 
= J Michael, Sant. Architect ~. ; poegyens has $35,000. C. L. Inscho. Archt. Columbus. Morrow— 
plans in progress for 2 story school, St. } ary 8 Figures received Feb. 20 for 8-room school building 
Church. Rey, J. J. Hickey, pastor. Angola—Bids will with assembly hall; $30,000. F. L. Packard, Archt 
be received shortly for 2-story school building (rem. Columbus: A C Roberta ” elk. Madsire—Architects 
and provision for auditorium, classrooms and labora- Raysmith & Drainie, Cincinnati, have been selected as 
tory); $50,000, KE. E. Joralemon, Archt., Buffalo; R. ese ’ "| , eee : 


reens Soe Pe fanaa ae 1 ho eee architects for the 8-room schoor building; $15,000. 
i cea 7 Saar Seen ee dite L. Clarence Aiken, pres. Lansing—Albert S. Wilson has 
$15 O00 "A - .. - ; ie. Claes hn . The been selected as architect for the new school building: 
citizens will vote this ‘speine on the ets stion ‘of erect: $10,000, H. 8. Johnson, clk. Struthers—The sum of 
( L ote this ¢ r oO 2 >§ ect- S35 ¢ 2e 7 > > erec 

ing a school building to cost $100,000. Prof. Williams, 635 000 has been voted for the erection of a school 


prin, high school building. Address clerk. 

Brooklyn—Bids will be received Jan. 6 for electric OKLAHOMA. 
equipment in 5-story public school; $250,000. C. B. J. Dewey—$10,000, bonds, have been voted for school 
Snyder, Architect. Ilion—Architects Fuller & Robin. improvements. Address The Mayor. Tulsa—Bids re- 


son, Albany, have plans ready for figures for school ceived Jan. 2 for erection of North Side school. Wink- 
building on Otsego St.; $75,000. A. D. Richardson, ler & McDonald, Archts. 


chm. committee. Mechanicsville—School will be re- OREGON. 
modeled and an addition built; $15,000. Citizens’ Portland—An additional school building will be 
meeting to be held in January. A. J. Fry, supt. erected on the East Side, the main section to be two 


Gloversville—Bids will be received in the spring for stories in height, with future additions in the form 
four or five-room addition to school building; $14,000 of wings. The present building will cost $35,000 and 


S. B. Brown, pres. the completed structure will approximate $150,000. 
New York—Bids received Jan. 13 for 3-story school PENNSYLVANIA 
building, Convent of Holy Souls. A. G. C. Fletcher, Tamaqua—Bids received Jan. 6 for 2-story school 
Archt Karlville—Bids received April 1 for school and chapel; 50,000 Henon & Boyle Archts Phila- 
building; $25,000. T. I. Lacey & Sun, Archts., Bing- delphia, Johnstown—Bids received Jan. 1 for 3-story 
hamton; C. 1. sirch, chm. Canasto Figures ré- parochial school. St. Casimer congregation; $50,000. 
ceived | Jan. 15 for 6 room addition; $14,000. H. D. Rev. B. Denkinski, pastor. Frazer—Bids received Dec. 
Phoenix, Archt., Syracuse. Dunkirk—Figures received 07 for academy building, Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
February 1 for 2- and 4-story school building, St. fRallinger & Perrot, Archts., Philadelphia. Olyphant— 
Mary's Rk. C. Chureh. Fr. Clement, pastor; H. L, Architect E. H. Davis, Scranton, has plans for school 
Spann, Archt., Buffalo. Frankfort—High school addi- uilding to be erected this spring. Apollo—Bids will 
tion will be erected; $45,000. Oscar Wagner, chm. be received by the Board of Education on February 
committee. Brooklyn—Plans have been submitted for 3rd, for the erection of a new High School Building 


N. Y., will prepare working plans for 4-story high 
school (laboratories, domestic science, manual train- 
ing and study halls): $200,000. Philadelphia—Esti- 
mates have been received on plans for a 4-story schoo] 
at Twenty-second and Ritner Sts., and one at Fifth 
St. and Nedro Ave. 

Philadelphia—Architect J. H. Cook has plans in pro- 
gress for 26-division school building; $300,000. Bids 
received Jan. 21 for 3-story school building; $300,000. 
J. H. Cook, Archt. Bids received Jan. 21 for 3-story 
school building; $200,000. J. H. Cook, Archt. Palmyra 
—Two-story school will be erected this spring in North 
Londonderry twp. M. R. Fisher, secy. Plans have 
been prepared for 2-story school building (alt.). M. 
R. Fisher, secv. Tamaqua—Archts. Henon & Doyle, 
Philadelphia, have plans for 2-story school and chapel, 
St. Jerome’s parish; $50,000. Catasauqua—A_ school 
building is planned this spring. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Blackville—Architect G. L. Preacher, Augusta, Ga., 
is preparing plans for school Duilding. lhrhardt— 
Architect G. L. Preacher, Augusta, Ga., is preparing 


plans for 2-story school building. 


CAROLINA. 
Orangeburg—The city plans to erect a school build 


ing to include provision for manual training and a 
large auditorium. Address The Mayor. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga—Architects Alsup & Adams and Hunt- 
ington & Sears have prepared plans for twenty-two 
schools of various sizes to cost from $2,000 to $22,000 
W. S. Beck, mem. school board. Site has been pur- 
chased on Chattanooga Avenue for colored school. 
Address the Mayor. New Market—A tax has been 
levied for a high school. Geo. W. Long, chm. county 
court, Dandridge. 

TEXAS. 

Amarillo—School will be erected for Sisters of In- 
ecarnate Word; $20,000. F. H. Dunn, St. Anthony's 
Sanitarium, Amarillo Jandera—$10.000. bonds. have 
been voted for school. Address the Mayor Dublin— 
Architect M. L. Waller, Fort Worth, has plans for 
school. J. W. Dunlap, secy. Waco—The city com 
missioners have authorized an election to be held Feb- 
ruary 6 to vote on issuance of $100,000 bonds for 
schools. Sherman—Two-story ward school is contem- 
plated. Address C. A. Shock, secy. 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—Plans have been ordered for the new 
Kenton school and the Sellwood school. Provision 
was made for these buildings in the annual budget 

VIRGINIA. 

Winchester—Arrangements have been made for the 
erection of the John Handley Industrial School in the 
suburbs of the city: $50,000. Graham—<Architect R. 
R. Ragan, Roanoke, has plans for 16-room school to 
be equipped with modern plumbing and heating. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg—$300,000, bonds. have been requested 
for erection of high school. I. B. Bush, Sunt. Clarks- 
burg—Architect William B. Ittner. St. Louis, Mo.. has 
plans in progress for 3-story school building; $140,000 

WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma—Plans have been prepared for two build 
ings, additions to the Cushman trade school, for 
which $20,000 is available from the fund appropriated 
by Congress. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison—The regents of the Wisconsin University 
are planning the erection of a high school at the 
university—Arthur Peabody, University Architect. 
Kenosha—Architect Howard H. Hahn has plans for 
proposed school building on Collins St.; $100,000. 
Fau Claire—The state legislature is to be asked fo 
provide funds for the erection of a normal school 
building to cost $200,000. Architect H. J. Van Iya 
Milwaukee, has submitted sketches for the proposed 
building. 

Potosi—Architect Andrew Roth, La Crosse, has plans 
for 2-story addition to school building, St. Andrews 
Catholic Church. La Crosse—Architect Andrew Roth 
has plans for 3-story school addition, St. Rose, Com 
vent; $30,000 
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After much delay and experimentation we have decided to offer 


our subscribers THE “BIG BEN” BINDER. Every binder will hold 


just one (1) year’s file of the Journal. 








WHAT IS PRACTICAL EDUCATION? 
(Concluded from Page 12) 

With such a course and such a “try-out” and 
failure we see the pitiable attempt of the edu- 
eator to cover up his bungling by ealling the 
work he has given “educational” and the manu- 
facturer, not wishing to offend, gives silent con- 


sent to the claim that the dilettante work of 
the regular school shop has some educational 
value and in order that the boys may have some 


instruction worth while along educational lines 
the employer pleads for special voeational or 
trade schools, while all the employer really 
Wishes is that his future employees be given a 
real foundation for industrial occupations by 
receiving a general education including a defi- 
nite training in the fundamental principles of 
working solid materials. 

Manufacturers Want Thinkers. 

[t is doubtful if any manufacturer wishes the 


schools, or any institution, to supply him with 
boys who have been taught the details of his 
special lines of work. These he prefers to teach 
in his own way, in his own plants, but he does 
want boys to enter with ability to think and 
such « thorough knowledge of the principles of 
Working solid materials as will give power to 
learn rapidly and accurately what he has to 
teach. This qualification is a matter of a lib 
eral cation and not the problem of a real 
voeat al or trade school, and a correct system 
of sl work as a part of the regular curricu- 
lum the common school will fulfill this re- 
quire t as thoroughly as reasonably can be 
des} 
Build Up a Course. 

9 roblem in industrial education today 
18 split up our schools into a multitude 
of tive trade schools but to analyze and 


ther d up a course that will develop the 


livery prepaid). 


true mechanical sense and power as a part of 
a liberal education. We should continue to 
work over and refine this material for our school 
shop work until we have a body of subject mat- 
ter that will give the desired ability for indus- 
trial oceupation, while at the same time hav- 
ing such other values as to be an essential part 
of a liberal edueation. 


Our Difficulty. 

Our difficulty is that those having the stand- 
ing in educational affairs to organize such work, 
lack the definite training in the science of work 
ing solid materials and therefore in their en 
thusiasm for the best training for each indi 
vidual pupil they are not able to co-operate in 
sifting out the useless and bringing together 
the useful and establishing a course that will 
really yield the values desired, that will de 
velop the mechanical sense in substantially all 
the pupils and make of our common schools 
a power for good in industry as well as a much 
larger factor in providing a liberal education. 


SOME RECENT IOWA SCHOOLHOUSES. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 

In every detail the schools described above 
illustrate that balance between the practical 
and aesthetic elements of architecture of which 
we spoke in the first paragraph of this article. 
The architects have not failed in making their 
buildings artistic. They have made a rather 
free use of some of the best European models 
of design but have not, in any particular, over- 
looked the practical elements of healthfulness 
All this they have done with 
limited appropriations and at a very low cost, 


and usefulness. 


figured on the cubie contents basis and on the 
cost per pupil. In every detail their work is 


noteworthy and praiseworthy. 


cost of manufacture and ship- 


ment by Parcels Post, (de- 


Cloth with name stamped in. 


Price (Postpaid), $1.00. 


We offer you this binder at 


Ghe 
American 
School Board 
Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me your 
Binder as advertised. I 
enclose $1.00. 
Name .... 
City State 
Title 


Street Address, 





PROGRAM DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

Discussion — A. Dunean Yocum, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Supt. Wm. M. Davidson, Washington, D. C.; 
Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Colo.; Geo. R. Crissman, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Supt. B. F. Moore, Muncie, Ind. 

Tuesday, February 25, 9:30 a. m. 

Report of the Committee on Health Problems of 
American Schools. In co-operation with the com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association. 

Sub-Topic—The Sanitation of Rural Schools 
Chairman Dr. Thomas C. Wood, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion—W. J. Kerr, President State Agri 
cultural College, Corvallis, Ore., ahd others. 

2:00 p. m. 

Report of the Committee on Standards and Tests 
of Efficiency of Schools and School Systems Chair- 
man Geo, D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, New York, 
N. Y. 

Disgussion—Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of 
Education, New Jersey, and others. 

58:00 p. m., 
Report of the Committee on Rural Schools 
Chairman Edward T. Fairchild, Durham, N. H. 
Department of Normal Schools. 
(Special Session. ) 
Thursday, February 27, 2:30 p. m. 

Topic—The Shortcomings of Normal School Grad 
Supt. John N, Adee, Johnstown, Pa 

Friday, February 28, 8:00 p. m. 

Topic—Differentiation of Normal School Courses 

Guy E. Maxwell, President State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn. 


mates 


The board of health of Lynn, Mass., has ap- 
pointed two specialists to the medical inspec- 
tion staff. The appointees were given the posi- 
tions because of their ability in treating dental 
and dermatological cases. The doctors will give 
their services free and two clinics will be held 
each week for the accommodation of children 
having decayed teeth or skin diseases. Informa- 
tion will be furnished to parents regarding what 
is needed in each case. 
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Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


Ne 
Since 1860 “‘EAGLE” Pencils have been the leading 


Brand for School use. 


No, 245 “ Alpha” tor first year writing 

No. 315 “ Veriblack” tor tree hand drawing 
No. 643 “‘ Vocational” tor mechanical drawing 
E-740 Pen, for free arm movement 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


377- ‘a8 breetwey 


EAGLE PENCIL 





Fads. 


mean by ‘fads’ in de public 


“What does dey 
schools, Jimmy ?”’ 

“Aw, readin’, writin’, ’rithmetic, jography, 
hist’ry, grammar, an’ all dem kin’ o’ things.” 
Puck. A Case in Point. 

A school-board official was asked to address 
the local high school—to plant in the minds of 
the youthful citizens a thought that, perhaps, 
would bear golden fruit in the years when they 
had reached manhood and womanhood. 

The official arose, buttoned his Prince Albert, 
looked at the ceiling and swallowed nervously: 

“My dear young friends, [ am going to talk 
to you only for a moment. (Applause.) I want 
to talk to you on the evils of smoking. Do you 
know that to smoke is to shorten your life? 
Kvery time you smoke you clip a number of 
minutes from your life—a life that should be 
great in achievements. Some may doubt the 
statement that smoking shortens life; but, my 
young friends, doubt not. I will prove that the 
statement is true. It is a well known fact that 
the average life of a railway locomotive is but 
twenty-five years. And why? Does it not 
smoke—smoke incessantly ?”’ 

The Title. 

When a distinguished French educator ar 
rived in New York recently a reporter called 
at his hotel to interview him. “How do you like 
our skyscrapers, and do you think our women 
are the most beautiful in the world? 
porter asked; “and also, Professor, what do you 
think of our Broadway ?” 

“Hah!” exclaimed the visitor, “do not call 
me ze professaire. In France, ah, very well, I 
am ze professaire, but here, no, no! I am here 
only ze plain Monsieur. When I got off ze boat 
at ze pier I see a great large sign with this upon 
it, ‘Professaire Tony, Shoes Shine, Five Cents.’ 
No, no; I shall not, what you call?—ah, yes, I 


the re- 


shall not competition with ze honest shoe shine 
professaire. No.” 








PoeoRoReeRomeReReReMomemmRememenememeneMe meme 
THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW 
WHERE ONE DID BEFORE GETS MUCH CREDIT. 
HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE 
WORK THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PRO. 
VIDING 
2 DIXON’S No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
‘} IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 
K 
s Write for Sample of this Pencil 
% Joseph Dixon Crucible oe, eee Jersey City, N. J. 
co. NEW YORK | HelielieleheteheneienememeMbemetetseiien 
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When the Deiginer Gets niin ends oie 
“Soon as she turned in and got 

Supper for us—smokin’ hot— 

And the ‘dishes’ all was through. 

Sich a supper! W’y, I set 

There and et, and et, and et! 

Jest et on, til Jonas he 

Pushed his chair back, laughed, and says 
‘I could walk his log!’ and we 

All laughed then, tel ’Viry she 

Lit the lamp—and I give in! 

Riz and kissed her: ‘Heaven bless 
You!’ says I—You’re home ag’in— 
Same old dimple in your chin, 

Same white apern,’ I—says—ee, 

‘Same sweet girl, and good to see 

As your mother ust to be,— 

And I got you home ag’in— 

Home ag’in with me!’ 


James Whitcomb Riley. 





Moriarity’s Answer. 

Eugene Moriarity, who seemed to be a fixture 
in the Massuchusetts legislature some years ago, 
was at one time on the Worcester school board, 
A fellow member, Rev. D. O. Mears, more than 
hinted at one meeting that there were altogether 
too many Irish names on the list of Worcester 
teachers. The charge passed unchallenged at 
the time, but at the next meeting up rose Mr. 
Moriarity with this exquisite little gem: 

“Mr. President, at the last meeting of the 
board some one intimated that there were too 
many Irish names on our list of teachers. ‘The 
next day I went up to the public library and 
saw Librarian Green and asked if he had a dic- 
tionary of American names. 

“<T have,’ he said. 

“<Ts it complete? I asked. 

“Tt is,’ was the answer. 

““Oan I take it home?” 

“¢VYou ean,’ he said, 

“Mr. President, I took it home. I searched it 
through from cover to cover. JI found no Mears 
in the book, but I found that Michael Moriarity 
was one of the bodyguards of General Wash- 
ington.”—J udge. 

Progress. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Malaprop, “ 
first rate at school. 


my boy is doing 
I sent him to one o’ them 
alimentary schools and his teacher says he’s 
doing fine. He’s a first class sculler, they tell 
me, and is head of his class in gastronomy, 
knows his letters by sight, and can spell like 
one 0’ these deformed spellers down to Wash- 
ington.” 

“What’s he going to be when he grows up?” 

“He wants to be an undertaker, and I’m de- 
clined to humor him, so I’ve told the confessor 
to pay special intention to the dead languages,” 
said the proud mother.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Teacher (reading): “Water, water every- 
where, but not a drop to drink.” Why was that 
so, Willie? 

Willie: Because there were no individual 
drinking cups. 


The Elson Primary School Readers movie saa EY 


Books I and II are now ready Write for Descriptive Circular 


cH 
Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York a Es” |B 


ELS 


eee for Socueuhe. 

Ethel: (Just returning from the school prize- 
giving) Mummie, it was a shame. They gave 
a prize for something we’ve never been taught. 

Mother: What was that, darling? 

Ethel: General Progress, they called it. 


First Lawyer—I was looking over my boy’s 
geometry lesson last night. J was quite inter- 
ested in that proposition, that the three angles 
of a triangle are ose to two right angles. 

Second lawyer—That isn’t very complicated, 

First Lawyer- Se but I was trying to think 
what a man could do if he had the other side of 
the case.—Puck. 

Unfortunate Completion. 

The teacher was teaching a class in the infant 
school and was making her pupils finish each 
sentence to show that they understood her. 

“The idol had eyes,” 
it could not—” 


the teacher said, “but 


“See!” cried the children. 

“Tt had ears but it could not 

“Hear!” was the answer. 

“Tt had lips,” 

“Speak !” 

“Tt had a nose, but it could not—” 

“Wipe it!” shouted the children, and the les- 
son had to stop a moment. 


she said, “but it could not—” 


Emulation. 
High School Principal (enrolling students): 
“Your first name is June, is it?” 
Student: “Yes, sir; only I don’t spell it the 
way most folks do.” 
Principal: 
Student: 


“How do you spell it?” 
*e, ty oT’ 

Principal: “Why is that?” 

Student: “Do you suppose I am going to 
let the Maes and Maymes get ahead of me when 
it comes to spelling names different ?” 





When a Feller Needs a Friend. 
Briggs, Chicago Tribune. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 

Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 LyonSt.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
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Educational ‘Trade Directory ¢ 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. SX 


SUSMES 
O% 


oe 
None other can receive a Oo 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
wuson Adj. Shade Co. 
Piiver Cc, Steele Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS. 
John T. Simpson. 
Guilbert & Betelle. 
Geo. W. Payne & Son. 


ART MATERIALS, 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil €o. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe. 2 
The Prang Co. 
teckley-Cardy Co. 
Thomas Charles Co. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 
ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
AUDITORIUM LIGHTING, 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
BELLS. 


St. Louis Bell Foundry. 
Meneely Bell Foundry. 


BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


American Seating Co, 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

BLACK BOAR DS—NATURAL 

SLATE, 

Albion Bangor Slate Co, 
Alpha Slate Company 
Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 
Hamman Structural Slate Co. 
William Harding & Co 
Ek. J. Johnson 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor’ Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna, Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co 
J. F. Unger Slate Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 
BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co, 

BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Ainsworth & Co 
Amer \eademy Med 
\ 


J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
B.D. Berry & Co. 


Press 


finn & Co 
D.C. Heath & Co, 
Wm. R. Jenkins 


Longmans Green & Co 


Lyons & Carnah: 

1 é arnabhan. 
Macmillan Co, 
Phonographic Inst. Co 
Isaac Pitman «& Sons, 


The Prang Co. 

Rand, M« Nally & Co. 
Scott, Foresman & Co 
Nilver, Burdett & Co 
South-West Pub. Cs 

( hristoph r Sower Co, 
Thompson-Brown Co. 
University Pub. Co 


J. D. Williams & Co 


CAPS AND GOWNS, 
Cotrell & Leonard. 


{ox Sons & Vining 
Zimmermann Bros 


CHARTS, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co 
Milton Ty idley Co 
McConne!l| School 
EK. W A Rowles. 
\ J. Nystrom & Co. 
Beckley-« rdy C 


Supply Co. 


CLOCKS—ELECTRIC, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
red Frick Clock Co. 

CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 
(Dealers. ) 
American Seating Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
The Prang Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
MeConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT, 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
I. W. Martin & Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 


West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES, N, y. Silicate 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Ek. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 

Mahoney Fountain Co. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Hamrick-Tobey Co. 


Springfield San. Drink. Foun. Co. 


Gier & Dail Mfg. Co 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


FIRE ESCAPES, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works 
FIRE ENIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Ildw. Co 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING., 
Samuel Cabot. 
FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Ilaney School Furniture Co, 
eter & Volz Co 
Ik. W. A. Rowles 
feckley-¢ ardy Co 
Superior Seating Co 


Peckham, Little & Co 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

Binney & Smith 

Virginia School Supply Co 

McConnell School Supply Co 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

American Seating Co 

Kk. W. A. Rowles 

Reckley-Cardy Co 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co, 

IL. A. Murray & Co 

Thomas Charles Co, 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 

W. S. Tothill 

A. G. Spalding & Bros 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


Lewis & Witchen 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Co. 
Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Ik. W. A. Rowles. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Ek. W. A. Rowles. 

Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
KXKewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS. 
R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Kk. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc, Christiansen. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Rn. W. Paltridge & Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
LIQUID SLATING. 


took Slate Co, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Ik. W. A. Rowles 
Deckley-Cardy Co. 


LIQUID SOAP, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 


LOCKERS, 


Iless Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
I'red Medart Mfg. Co 

kdw. Darby & Sons Co, 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Crescent Machine Co 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
I. H. Sheldon & Co 

Columbia Schiool Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co, 

\. L. Bemis 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 


AND SUPPLIES, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Simmons Hdwe. Co 
(. Christiansen 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co 
MeConnell School Supply Co. 
Ilaney School Furniture Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Beckleyv-Cardy Co 
Keystone Rook Co 
PAPER TOWELS, 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
No-Germ Paper Towel Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
Fr. He. Cook & Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Eagle Pencil Co 


APPARATUS. 


Hless Warming & Ventilating Co. Columbia School Supply Co. 


HEATERS (RURAL SCHOOL). 


Virginia School Supply Co. 
INK — DRY, 


towles. 


kK. W. A 


Chicago Apparatus Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
American Portable House Co. 
PRINTING SUPPLIES. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 

PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Fred Frick Clock Co. 

Hlahl Autom, Clock Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES, 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 

SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
STATIONERY, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
kk. W. A. Rowles 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
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Ainsworth & Co 
Albion Bangor Slate Co...... § 
Alpha Slate Co 
Amer. Academy of Med. Press 5 
American Crayon Co 3f 
American Portable House Co. 60 
Amer. Sanitary Products Co. 5 


American Seating Co......... 45 
marer & TAVIOl COsks<iccccas 62 


A. J. Barnes Publishing Co.. 42 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler... 46 
sausch & Lomb Optical Co.. 30 
Beckiey-Caragy GO. ici sacceece Oe 
a i RS. bd Gb 6-k-4 doch ded 6 0% 3 
a Eee COREE MOR es awed ekeaas 42 
Binney i en SOs ca ncedsand ot 
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Bamiuel CADCE .iccciicn ith Cover 
Thomas Charles Co........... 52 
Chicago Apparatus Co........ 58 
i. Sees Gis ke auaee sinks 3 
Cleveland Inkwell Co......... 1S 
James B. Clow & Sons....... 53 
Colonial Crayon Co....... ae 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 44 
Ps ee SO HE DB civic cdéscce 60 
Cotrell & Leonard......ccccces 5O 
Cox Sons & Vining........... 3 
Crescent Machine Co.... san 


Crown Slate Co....... oan & ae 
Edw. Darby & Sons Co, Ine. 


DePree Chemical Co.......... 5 
Devoe & Raynolds.. reeaes 3S 
Diamond Slate Co............ 33 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.. 4 
Dow Wire & Iron Works..... 61 
Luther ©. Draper Shade Co 61 
Durand Steel Locker Co.. . a 
Eagle Pencil Co.. sie a . 64 
Kconomy Drawing Table Co.. 60 
Ixeelsior Slate Co i : —. oe 
Eberhard Faber . 35 
Federal Steel Fixture Co..... nO 
Fred Frick Clock Co 34 
Fuson Adjustable Shade Co 61 
Gier & Dail Mfg. Co ss aa 16 
Ginn & Co 6 


Grand Rapids Hand Serew Co. 3 


Guilbert & Betelle ‘ 58 
Hahl Auto. Clock Co ith Cover 
Granville Hahn ....... oe 
Hamman Structural Slate Co. 38 
Hamrick-Tobey Co ; sn 
Ilaney School Furniture Co NG 
William Harding & Co....... 33 
cn Gr, SE, BB SO accuccs 6 
Hess Warming & Vtze. Co.. { 
Iletterschied Mfg. Works 62 
Ilolden Pat. Book Cover Co og 
Ideal Ventilator Co 7 
Wim. R. Jenkins 12 
FE. J. Johnson. ‘ 33 
rn. R. Johnson 61 
Johnson Service Co 9 
Kansas City Scenic Co ne 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 1 
Keystone Book Co 60 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.. 1 
Lehigh Strnuet. Slate Mfg. Co. 33 
Lewis & Kitchen 60 
Longmans, Green, & Co ; 41 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co, 

TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co, 
West Disinfecting Co. 

TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Co. 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 
VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
c. Christiansen. 
WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 
WALL DEAFENING., 
Samuel Cabot. 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
RK. R. Johnson, 
WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Ideal Ventilator Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co, 
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Lyons & Carnahan......ccccce 43 
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Mahoney Fountain Co........ 53 
Martin Diploma Co........... 1 


McConnell School Supply Co. 62 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.... 50 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co........ 30 
Meneely Bell Foundry........ 64 
ey yaar 58 
National Crayon Co.......... 52 
N. ©. Newsom Bie. CO..cccses 49 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 5 
No-Germ Paper Towel Co..... 54 
North Bangor Slate Co....... 33 
A. &. MOCO & CG. oe sccicse 61 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 3 


CO. Bc. Ce: Ge TO cs i on co 0 c000n 58 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.2d Cover 
R. W. Paltridge & Co 5 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co 
Geo. W. Payne & Son......... 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 56 
Peckham, Little & Co A 





Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 33 
Penna, Structural Slate Co... 1 
Peer & Veen Gb. cccowcisstcess 44 
PMOCHIED BINS COs. ciceccececs Oe 
Phonographic Institute Co... 42 
Isaac Pitman & Sons......... 43 
Tee PROMO Tbe ckacveccuce cece 42 
Rand, McNally & Co......... 5 
Remington Typewriter Co.... 28 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co..... 59 
a ee 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co....... 58 


Russell Sewage Disposal Co.. 60 


St. Louis Bell Foundry...... 64 
Scott, Foresman & Co.,...... 64 
Kk. H. Sheldon & Co reer 
Biiver, BUracet & CoO. ... cic 6 
Simmons Hardware Co ena: ce 
John T. Simpson.. spree ae 
South-West Publishing Co 42 
Christopher Sower Co........ 42 
\. G. Spalding & Bros. 57 
Squires Inkwell Co........ 48 
St’'dard Flee. Time Co.4th Cover 
Standard Sanitary Mfg Co... 47 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co...... 61 
Stephens-Jackson Co cance! ae 
Streisscuth-Petran Fngr. Co. 55 
Superior Seating Co ; ne 
The Tannewitz Works 18 
Thompson-Brown Co 10 
Mm. t. Timemen & Ce. ...ccecc. ae 
W. 8. Tothill... 57 
J. F. Unger Slate Co oo 
United Electrie Co.. 36 
{ S. Inkwell Co.. ig 
University Publishing Co i 
Vietor Talking Machine Co... 27 
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Vonnegut Hardware Co....... 46 
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J.D. Williams & Co.. i 
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Thomas Zellner . 33 
Zimmermann Bros ow) 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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John Winthrop Boston, Mass. 
This school and 


about . 
thirty-five others 
in Boston 


fully equipped with 


“STANDARD” 
PROGRAM CLOCK 
SYSTEMS 


MAGINNIS & WALSH, Architects. 


Whatever is standard in Boston Schools can well be accepted in schools 
throughout the country. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ADDRESS NEAREST SALES DIVISION AT 


114 FRANKLIN ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘““Readyshift’’ | Program Clock 


An eight-day regulator, Standard models ar- 
80-beat pendulum with ranged for 24 and 5 
program device and rere minute iatervals and 
switchboard all con- single or multiple cir- 
tained in neat and sub- ip cuit signals automati- 
stantial cabinet of | cally silenced during 
quarter-sawed oak or » | any period when not de- 
mahogany. sired. Norelaytroubles. 


or 


School at Sparland, Ill. H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 


This building is sound-proofed with 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
' ON against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
accessible. The name *' Readyshift’’ just naturally mable. 

suggests itse/f when you set or change your program ‘ ‘ ‘ 

by solid plugs on this solid, plainly marked switchboard. Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


HAHL AUTOM ATIC CLOCK CO. SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. Sole Manufacturers 


2644-8 N. Maplewood Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of “Hahl Automatic Pneumatic Clock Systems.’’ 1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Av., Chicago 
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Mounted in lower part of above cabinet. Handy and 


Write for Booklet P2 





